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Want to Run a Small Business? 






4 Where’s Your Retirement Haven? 


A Note 
From Our 
Publisher 


Our Readers Report 


S MANY OF you know, we recently sent out some 1000 
questionnaires to determine your interest in HARVEST 
YEARS. One group has just been tabulated; I think you’ll be 
interested in these results from readers in all parts of the 
United States: 


As to articles that were “most interesting,” 59.5% checked 
“Facts About Arthritis” (April) ... 56.38%, “Inflation—How 
to Stay Ahead of It” (June) ...51.8%, “Your Rights and 
Duties as a Citizen” (July). 


As to who reads the magazine regularly, 71.2% said it was 
read by both husband and wife. And in almost 25% of the 
homes, the magazine was passed along to friends and relatives 
for their use. 


98.3% of those receiving HARVEST YEARS said they 
wanted to continue receiving the magazine. Typical comments 
were: “My wife and I receive a great deal of pleasure in infor- 
mation from HARVEST YEARS. We have gotten to where we 
look forward eagerly to the next issue...” and “HARVEST 
YEARS is going to knock off some of the rough edges of 
retirement.” 


Our heartfelt thanks for helping us with this survey. And 
we will always welcome comments on ways we can further 
improve our service to you. Please feel free to drop us a line 


at any time. 
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By NORMAN D. FORD 
Author of 
“Where To Retire On A Small Income” 


HICH STATE has the best retirement 

climate? That’s a big question which de- 
serves a big answer. First, climate alone plays 
only a minor role in contributing to better 
health. The key to healthful retirement is not 
climate but activity. Only through keeping active 
will you enjoy the best of health and optimum 
longevity. 

So above all, the ideal retirement climate is 
one where you can keep active throughout the 
year. The best retirement climate is one where 
you can spend every day outdoors if you wish 
and where you can pursue your hobbies free of 
snow, sleet, cold and storms. 

Where does such weather exist? In the “Re- 
tirement Belt,” a vast sunkissed perimeter that 
starts in the Pacific Northwest and sweeps down 


These towns in the “Retirement Belt”’ 





can offer economical, comfortable 
living for you. Here are the 


facts to help you decide... 


through Southern California and Arizona, along 
the Mexican border to Texas, the Ozarks, the 
Gulf of Mexico and Florida, and north again to 
the Carolinas and the mild shores of Chesapeake 
Bay. 

By and large, you’ll find good retirement 
weather south of a line between San Francisco 
and Norfolk, Va., and west of the Cascades- 
Sierras mountain range. Here snow is relatively 
rare, winters short, the weather mild and sunny, 
and the average annual temperature 55° or 
higher. 

Throughout the retirement belt, the climate 
is eminently livable. In most places—most of the 
time—sunshine is abundant but varied by occa- 
sional cloudiness... weather changes are fre- 
quent but moderate...daytime temperatures 
seldom exceed 85°...night temperatures sel- 
dom drop much below 55° and the relative 
humidity stays within the comfort range. Al- 
though as we’ve said, climate alone plays a very 
small part in aiding recovery from illness, the 
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The ideal retirement climate is one that will keep you active throughout the year. Here, on the St. Lucie 
River in Florida, you can enjoy casting for bass night and day. The photo at left shows Asheville, N. C., 
where you can play golf and enjoy other activities all year around. Both are in the ‘‘Retirement Belt.” 


bodily comfort and good cheer which such 
weather produces can work wonders in helping 
you to help yourself to better health. 

There are economic benefits, too. Thanks to 
the mild year around weather in such states as 
Florida and Arizona, homes are usually built 
without furnaces, basements or insulation, and 
costs are less. Since you live so much outdoors, 
homes are smaller, easier to look after and less 
costly to maintain. You save on fuel bills, winter 
clothing, car operation and on doctor bills for 
the traditional winter ills of the North. 

Within the retirement belt are five distinctly 
different climates: the cool, marine climate of 
the Pacific Northwest; the Mediterranean cli- 
mate of Southern California; the dry, desert 
climate of the Southwest; the lazy, summery 
climate of the Gulf States and Florida; and the 
moderate four-seasonal climate of the Ozarks 
and Eastern Seaboard. 

None are entirely perfect ; each has some flaw. 
But all favor outdoor activity—and the south- 
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ernmost states offer definite economies in living 
costs. So here are the facts to help you choose 
the right climate and the right spot in which to 
retire on a small income. 


FOR VARIETY AND VIGOR 


For variety and invigorating stimulation with 
four distinct seasons, consider the Eastern cli- 
mate. South from the warm, spray-swept Outer 
Banks of North Carolina, the climate is almost 
semitropical. Contentment comes naturally in 
such serene, unhurried beach resorts as Hilton 
Head Island, S. C.; or in tranquil, historic 
coastal towns like Edenton, N. C., where life is 
easy, quiet, informal and inexpensive. 

Moving inland, you’ll find the dry, cool, pine- 
shaded sandhills country around Southern Pines 
and Pinehurst, both favorites with retired, golf- 
loving military couples. Then tucked away in 
warm thermal belts on the edge of the Appa- 
lachians are such popular retirement towns as 
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LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


This map depicts the ‘‘Retirement Belt’’— roughly a line between San Francisco and Norfolk, Va. and 
west of the Cascades-Sierra mountain range. Here snow is relatively rare, winters short, the weather 
mild and sunny, and the average annual temperature is 55 degrees or higher. Living is inexpensive. 


Retirement Haven 


cosmopolitan Tyron, N. C., and that mountain- 
metropolis-with-a-small-town-flavor, Asheville, 
N. C. Here golf is played all year, snow is light, 
activities are legion and nothing is really ex- 
pensive. 

The same weather pattern cloaks the tall tim- 
ber and deep hollows of the Midwest’s Ozark 
Hills and neighboring Ouachita Mountains. The 
Indian Sumer fall persists into November, win- 
ters are short and moderate with occasional light 
snow...spring comes early...summers are 
long and the overall relative humidity averages 
a comfortable 66 per cent. You can choose be- 
tween the sophisticated spa resort of Hot 
Springs, Ark., with its healing waters and year 
around entertainment or homey small towns like 
Eureka Springs, Ark., a Swiss-like village cling- 
ing picturesquely to steep, green hillsides. 

Or you can buy a 5-10 acre farmette and keep 
chickens and raise a vegetable garden. Life is 
uncomplicated and unpretentious, all costs are 
remarkably low and there’s a plethora of out- 


door wonders from big fishing lakes to fast 
rivers, colorful state parks and limitless national 
forests. 


For leisurely relaxed living in a climate of 
almost perpetual summer, consider the Gulf cli- 
mate. Winters are warm, dry and sunny; sum- 
mers long, lazy and humid but fanned by cool 
breezes—and seldom really oppressive. 

Stellar Gulf retirement state is Florida—a big, 
fast growing, informal play state of rolling hills 
and lakes framed by glamorous beach resorts. 
Retirement towns and unfinished mobile home 
subdivisions freckle the map, all offering a 
friendly welcome, Senior Centers with a daily 
round of sports and social recreations, inex- 
pensive housing and taxes, and very reasonable 
living costs. Also dotted all over the state are 
retirement hotels at which rates for two begin 
at $173 monthly for everything. 
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Very few cities are exclusive or expensive and 
famous resorts like Clearwater, Daytona Beach 
and even Miami are surrounded by a sea of mod- 
ern tract type homes in the $9-11,000 class. 

Favored for inexpensive retirement is Cen- 
tral Florida and Florida’s West Coast. Central 
Florida is a churchgoing land of easy living 
with a motionless landscape of shining lakes 
and citrus-striped hills and such delightful small 
retirement towns as Mount Dora, Tavares, Eus- 
tis and Clermont. Capital of the West Coast’s 
powdery white beaches is St. Petersburg, now a 
booming second Los Angeles. But for a more 
casual, easygoing tempo you’ll find esthetic 
Sarasota or smaller resorts like Englewood, 
Venice or Fort Myers. Don’t worry about bugs, 
they’re pretty well controlled. Florida’s only 
real drawbacks are summer floods and in winter, 
overburdened hospitals. 

Heading west along the Gulf are more attrac- 
tive retirement spots: Tallahassee, Fla.; Fair- 
hope, Ala.; Pass Christian, Miss.; Covington and 
Abita Springs in Louisiana’s dry, salubrious 
Ozone Belt, and Austin, Texas. Then down in 
the southern tip of Texas lie San Antonio and 
its hill resorts and next door to Mexico, that 
dry, warm citrus belt, the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. Winter resorts like McAllen resemble 
Florida and though air conditioning is unavoid- 
able, most other living costs rank among the 
lowest in the nation. 


For clear skies and brilliant winter sunshine 
with stable, dry, settled weather, consider the 
climate of the Southwest. In Southern Arizona, 
the most popular region, the price of mild win- 
ters and low humidity are the scorchingly hot 
summer afternoons. But air conditioning is uni- 
versal and the low humidity does ameliorate the 
heat. Alternatively, you might consider neigh- 
boring Utah, Colorado, New Mexico or West 
Texas which share the Southwest’s sunshine but 
are at higher altitudes and have cooler winters 
with some snow in the north. 

In Southern Arizona, a land of wide deserts 
and scenic splendor, galvanic growth has pro- 
duced progressive modern cities like Phoenix 
and Tucson without destroying their traditional 
Western friendliness and hospitality. But it 
takes money to buy those split level luxury 
homes with swimming pools. 


Most retirees settle for a cheaper tract home 
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Hunting is your favorite activity in the scenic 
Ozarks. You can also enjoy sophisticated spas, 
relax in picturesque villages, or run a small farm- 
lette and raise chickens and vegetables in this area. 





in outlying subdivisions or in such retirement 
towns as Sun City near Phoenix or Casa del Sol 
on the edge of Mesa where two-bedroom brick 
homes run as low as $8,500. It’s true that heat- 
ing is cheap but air conditioning offsets the sav- 
ings and a car is essential. Yet living costs are 
undoubtedly lower than in the northern states. 

If you favor cooler weather, you can still find 
a place in the sun as far north as Colorado 
Springs or Boulder in Colorado; as far east as 
El Paso, Texas; or in such atmospheric New 
Mexican towns as Taos and Santa Fe, both high 
in appeal for the culturally-minded indi- 
vidualist. 


For the nation’s most equable weather, con- 
sider the Mediterranean climate of Southern 
California and the Bay Region. Cooler in the 
north with coastal fogs, warmer and drier in the 
south, this is a scenic land of ample sunshine 
with mild, rainy winters and warm, dry sum- 
mers. Extremes are unknown, storms few, the 
daily range of temperature a constant stimula- 
tion (in Southern California, nights are 
invariably 20° cooler than afternoons). 













Boulder, Colo., home of the University of Colorado (foreground), offers the many advantages of 





a university town. Besides varied educational, research and cultural activities, the town, nestled at 
the foot of the Rockies, boasts an invigorating, mild, high-altitude climate the whole year around. 


Reliiement Haven 


Not surprisingly, California’s zestful climate 
and its mature, metropolitan cities have re- 
sulted in a luxurious suburban way of life 
centered around the patios and lanais of its 
elaborate (and expensive) homes. Undoubtedly 
cheaper than New York or Washington and far 
more casual, life in suburban California is none- 
theless brisk, sophisticated, more luxurious and 
about 20 per cent more expensive than in Ari- 
zona or Florida. 

Granted you get more for your money in the 
way of medical institutions, libraries and cul- 
tural and intellectual stimulation. But to retire 
on a small income, you must go out to smaller 
towns like Banning on the edge of the Mojave 
Desert or to the atmospheric old mining towns 
of the Mother Lode country east of the Bay 
Region. 

Perhaps California’s best retirement values 
can be found in the Mother Lode region, a 
healthful thermal belt below the snow line of the 
high Sierras. Here are retirement communities 





like Paradise, a peaceful semi-rural town of 
modern homes and 5-10 acre farmettes, some 
priced as low as $12,500. Auburn, Grass Valley 
and Nevada City are other attractive towns in 
this mild foothills region. With somewhat more 
income, you could retire on the coast in such 
famed resorts as Carmel, Santa Barbara, La- 
guna Beach or in the San Diego region near the 
Mexican border. 


FOR FRESH STIMULATION 


For a fresh, stimulating climate free of all 
extremes, consider the temperate marine cli- 
mate of the Pacific Northwest. It’s never too 
cold to go out nor uncomfortably hot. Summers 
are mild, mostly dry and sunny; winters cool, 
cloudy and responsible for the region’s princi- 
pal drawback—its abundant rain. 

But if winter rain wouldn’t mar your plans, 
you can retire inexpensively at a choice of 
exhilarating small resorts set in the titanic 
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scenery of Oregon’s unmatched coast; or in that 
state’s Rogue River Valley, slightly inland and 
drier and a mountain paradise for the outdoors- 
minded couple. 

But the big surprise lies in Washington. For 
tucked away behind the rain shadow of the 
towering Olympic Mountains is a marvelously 
dry belt where rainfall averages barely 20 
inches a year (half the amount of New York 
City). On this northeast corner of the Olympic 
Peninsula, in a climate rated by the University 
of Washington as the most healthful on earth, 
lies the modern little city of Sequim, undoubt- 
edly the most ideal retirement community in the 
Pacific Northwest. Nearby, however, and with 
comparatively little more rain, are the garden 
suburbs of Seattle and the beautiful San Juan 
Islands where you can retire in island seclusion 
yet be within easy reach by ferry of big city 
supermarkets, theaters and hospitals. 

So there they are: America’s best retirement 
climates and its most popular, inexpensive re- 
tirement spots. If you’d like to know more about 
them, write the Chamber of Commerce at any of 


Artists near Taos, New Mexico, find the aspens an 
intriguing subject. At the first frost of autumn, the 
leaves turn to shimmering gold. Other scenic splen- 
dors combine to make this area an artist’s haven. 


the towns named (no street address necessary ) 
for free descriptive literature. Select two or 
three cities in the climate you think will suit 
you best. Then look them over on your next 
vacation and decide which city is the most per- 
fect spot for your Harvest Years. @ 





When Buying a New House 


F YOU’VE decided to buy that new home, 

can you answer these questions: 

Has the seller asked for a payment to show 
you mean business? Who gets this “earnest 
money” if the deal falls through? 

1. Does your contract fix a firm price? Or does 
the price of buildings go up with costs? 

Do you plan to pay the balance with a loan? 
Then do you get your down payment back if you 
can’t get the loan? May you pay up early to save 
interest? 

2. Must the seller turn your place over to you 
by a certain time? Can you get your money back 
if he doesn’t? Or have you made other arrange- 
ments to be sure you get in your new place 
on time? 

3. Has your builder written out the type of 
house, size, materials, etc.? Did you check these 
Specifications with some experienced person? 

If not, can you set a time with your builder 
to do so? 

Have you checked the land and its legal 
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description against a map? Do you get all the 
land you bargained for? Do you know of all the 
mortgages or easements on the place? 

4. Does your contract call for clear marketable 
property title? Does the builder contract to pay 
workers and others, or put up a bond to do so? 
Mechanics lien, you know. 

5. Do you or your builder expect to change 
plans as you go along? Then write down at those 
times who does what, who pays for it, and 
how much. 

6. Who stands the loss or keeps up the insur- 
ance before you take over? 

7. Has your builder guaranteed in writing the 
heating, kitchen, plumbing and such things? For 
how long? 

8. Up to what date may you or your builder 
or seller back out? When must your builder or 
seller finally accept your offer? Can you get your 
money back if he does not? 

Any agreement, preliminary or not, should set 
out all the terms of sale and you should know 
them. Your escrow papers, for example, often 
become a binding contract. 

Make and keep a copy of all your legal papers. 
Keep them where you can find them. @.«: 















HY NOT write out a personal record for 

those who must settle your estate. This, 
over and above your will. One man sat down in 
front of a microphone and made a tape for the 
advice of his family. 

Well, however you do it, list the names, 
addresses, birth dates of yourself, your wife or 
husband, your children, father, and mother. 

Tell them the names of your trusted friends 
who can advise them. 

Write in clear detail where to find: 

Your will, your executor’s name and the 
banker who knows your business affairs; 

Your certificate of birth, marriage, veterans’ 
discharge and such papers; 

Your deposit box and its key; 

The amount and beneficiary of each of your 
insurance policies, your insurance agents and 
their addresses; 

Details about your mortgage, papers, notes, 
contracts, financial agreements, plus any stocks, 
bonds, and the like, and your broker’s name and 
address; 

Facts on your Social Security — your card 


number, its location, and your employer’s name 
and address; 

Your tax records; 

Your debtors, creditors, and what is owed; 

Your lawyer’s name, address, telephone and 
papers in his safe-keeping; 

The name and address of anyone who has 
your power of attorney; 

Your pension arrangements; 

The names of organizations to which you 
belong and any benefits which may be coming 
to your family from them; 

Funeral arrangements you prefer ; 

Names and addresses of relations or friends 
you wish notified; 

Facts about your children’s health record, 
facts they might find hard to get without your 
help; 

A list of your personal belongings; 

Include other facts that seem important. 

Then, having completed this guide for your 
family, put it in a safe place—but not your safe 
deposit box. Tell your family or closest friend 
where to find the list. @ 





“Books for Tired Eyes” 


The Massachusetts Library Association, with 
the approval of the American Library Associa- 
tion, will make available soon an up-to-date list- 
ing of 300 books (both fiction and non-fiction) 
of special interest to older age groups in large 
bold type. 

The American Optometric Association will 
print this list in large type and make it avail- 
able to interested individuals through its many 
thousands of member optometrists. 

Many of these books “for tired eyes” will be 
available at local libraries. In some areas local 
optometric societies and their auxiliaries will 


contribute a number of selected books from this 
list to the libraries each year, and this will be a 
continuing program. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the American Optometric Association, 4030 
Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis 10, Mo. @ 





INCOME VS OUTGO 


NNUAL INCOME twenty pounds, an- 
nual expenditure 19 pounds six shil- 
lings, result happiness. Annual income 20 
pounds, annual expenditure 20 pounds and 
six pence, result misery.— Charles Dickens 
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Points 


can be a Booby Trap if you 
don’t follow these helpful hints 


By SUZANNE CLARK 


¢¢7OOKS LIKE SMOKEY the Bear lives 

here” was our son’s comment on his last 
visit to our home. He was referring to our 
newly installed home safety program, and 
thought his statement was hilarious. 

Although we laughed and joked right back at 
him about our program, we really take it quite 
seriously. After all, it is probably saving our 
lives. 

Our whole program began recently, after I 
read a newspaper article concerning the high 
rate of accidents in the home among the 65-old- 
and-older group. Since seniors do spend much 
of their time at home, this alarming statistic 
Seemed quite logical. 
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We had spent much time planning our retire- 
ment—our budget, our location, our hobbies. In 
other words, we had planned and discussed all 
the important things that would make our 
golden years happy and enjoyable. At least we 
though we had. 

But not once had Charles or myself given 
much thought to the safety condition of our 
home—the place where we would be spending so 
much of our time. And when you come right 
down to it, a home, no matter how modern it 
might be, can be as dangerous as the highway. 

As I tell you about our home-safety campaign 
I think you’ll see that we are not alarmists or 
worriers, but instead, people with good common 
sense. 

The basis of our program was formed from 





















some study on the subject of home safety* and 
from the use of a lot of this common sense. 

We learned that falls are responsible for most 
home accidents. Statistics point out that falls 
are most often fatal to senior citizens. So we 
pay particular attention to eliminating any 
object that might cause one. 

Fires are the second most frequent cause of 
accidents in the home, so we give our utmost 
attention to combatting any possible fire hazard. 


AROUND THE HOUSE 


Our first step in our campaign was to take a 
tour of our home to see how safe it really was. 
Then we added and put into practice every pos- 
sible safeguard and precaution. 











Come along with us on a tour of our home — 
most likely you’ll find you have some of the very 
same hazards under your roof as we did. We 
found out, as you probably will, that the most 
obvious dangers are the ones easiest to neglect. 

Starting with the bedroom: For the first time we 
didn’t notice the pleasing color scheme, the 
comfy overstuffed chairs, the grand antique 
chest. Instead we saw a cluttered room that 
did not provide a straight, clear, and well-lit 
passageway. 

Immediately Charles re-arranged the furni- 
ture according to the travel area of the room, 
while I changed the position of the lamps. We 
now had maximum clear space that was well lit. 


10 








Charles’ eyes lit upon the ash tray on his bed 
stand. He commented on the fact that it was 
becoming too easy to doze off while enjoying an 
evening cigarette. So we outlawed all smoking 
in bed. 


Bathroom: We examined the scatter rug by the 
bath tub. It was certainly not skid-proof. We 
replaced it with a non-skid rug. Charles also 
installed a firm guard rail for support by 
the bath. 

Charles’ idea of ultimate comfort was to enjoy 
his bath while listening to the ball game. He had 
therefore placed a radio near the bath tub. But 
using a little common sense we realized that 
water and electricity could be a dangerous 
combination. 

The radio was put back in the bedroom, and 
is now turned up for the bath-and-ball game 
activities. Somehow the blaring doesn’t bother 
me now, as indirectly it might be a life-saver. 


Stairway: We knew stair coverings should be 
tacked down securely, and were quite pleased to 
find ours in good condition. The edges of our 
stairs were painted in a light color so changes 
in level could be easily seen. (This factor is of 
special importance for the safety of senior 
citizens. ) 

The handrails by the stairs were sturdy and 
the lighting adequate—good precautions against 
falls. But we decided the small rugs at the 
top and bottom of the stairs were certainly 
dangerous. So we anchored them with non-skid 
backing, then removed them from such hazard- 
ous locations. 


Living Room: We checked the rugs (as we did in 
all other rooms) to make sure they were in good 
repair with no tears, holes or skid possibilities. 
And, as in the bedroom, we arranged the furni- 
ture to allow maximum clear space. 

For the first time I took a good practical look 
at the ashtrays. Charles smoked quite a bit, as 
did many of our visitors. But our trays were 
small and fragile, functioning more as decora- 
tive pieces than as ash trays. And they were hard 
to reach. 

I replaced them with large, practical ash trays 
that would reduce the possibility of carelessly 
dropped sparks, and thus, reduced the danger 
of fires. (They also make house cleaning an 
easier job.) 

I hate the sight of full ash trays and find 
myself emptying them constantly. But now I 
take the extra precaution to make sure all 
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matches and butts are dead before emptying 
them in the trash can. 

Our fluffy, flowery curtains in the living room 
were a real delight to see. But I noticed that they 
were very near the fireplace and thus too close 
to open flames. I replaced them with flame-proof 
curtains (very attractive ones and inexpensive) 
AND bought a metal screen for the fireplace. 

Kitchen: We were pleased to see that this room 
was safely arranged—the appliances did not 
protrude, and there was ample clear walking 
space so it wasn’t necessary to dodge furniture 
or appliance when carrying hot dishes, etc. 
There was also adequate lighting over the work 
centers. 

Charles made a thorough examination of our 
tile floor and discovered the perfect trap for 
falling—loosened tiles. We had them recemented 
in place immediately. 

Since his retirement, Charles has been enjoy- 
ing his favorite hobby, cooking. So we both made 
a rule and follow it strictly: wipe up grease, 
fruit peelings, spilled water, etc.—immediately! 
Falling because of spilled foods is one of the 
great hazards of a kitchen. 

We check our gas range and other appliances 
at least once a week to make sure the gas jets 
are in good working condition and the pilot 
lights are clean. 

Basement: At first glance everything appeared 
to be in safe condition, but we decided to take 
extra safeguards. Charles painted the bottom of 
the basement stairs a shiny white. The reason 
for this is that it’s so easy to think the bottom 
step is floor level. 

To reduce the slipperiness and provide a 
gritty surface for the steps, he also mixed sand 
with paint and repainted the steps. I replaced 
the rather dim light with a bright one to insure 
good visibility. 

We made a definite rule to keep the floors 
around the washtubs and appliances dry. 


GENERAL SAFETY 


Aside from the safety rules we put into effect 
in the various rooms, we also have general rules 
we follow: 

We have a light but very sturdy ladder with 
treaded steps inside the house for those objects 
“just out of reach.” 

We used to joke about being pack-rats — we 
could never throw things away. Old newspapers, 
magazines, furniture, stacks of souvenirs—even 
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old paint cans — were tucked away in convenient 
little nooks and crannies. 

But now we make a special effort to keep the 
basement, attic, closets, and other out-of-the- 
way places free of rubbish, and therefore, free 
of fire hazards. And you’d be surprised at how 
much easier house cleaning can be minus those 
stacks and piles. 

Charles and I love do-it-yourself projects on 
things that need fixing around the house. But 
we've decided to become expert amateurs and 
let only licensed workers do certain jobs. Some 
jobs require professional skill with special 
equipment—amateurs might not only bungle 
these jobs but also cause casualties. 

Repairing or installing heating systems and 
stoves, changing TV antennas, and other such 
professional jobs may be a litle more expensive 
when done by licensed workers, but certainly 
well worth the cost when you think of the 
trouble they may be preventing. 

So there’s a basic outline of our safety cam- 





paign and the rules we follow. I hope you’ll put 
our program into effect, or one equally as good. 
No doubt you’ll have many beneficial ideas 
to add. 

As Charles says, “Let the youngsters have 
their fun. I want a house that ’ole Smokey the 
Bear would be proud to live in...” 

Thanks to our safety program we hope to 
enjoy many delightful years. 

*For free booklets on home safety write to 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Editor's Note: Do you have any safety tips? If so, send 
them to HARVEST YEARS, 681 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco. For every one published, we will pay $5. @ 


















clip leaves from a linden tree... 





|S horned DON’T FRET if lengthening winter 
shadows gloom your outdoor gardening 
pleasures. You can bring spring and nature in- 
doors with you. 

Snug and warm in your house, you can use 
rays of winter sunshine to coax buds from gera- 
niums, African violets, begonias and a host of 
other plants. And you can have the same gar- 
dening pleasures indoors: the caress of the 
leaves as you tend the flowers...the peace of 
mind as the earth trickles through your fingers. 

Your range of plants can be as broad as your 
imagination. You’re not hampered by weather 
conditions, soils, growing seasons, etc. In the 
same house you can grow desert cacti and tropi- 
cal orchids—often right next to each other! 

Of course, much will depend on your part of 
the country. A few plants demand certain tem- 
peratures and light. But many are surprisingly 
adaptable; you can shift them around until you 
find the right conditions to make them thrive. 

Also, plants do not need fresh air in the same 
sense people do. Nor do they necessarily dislike 
stale air. The main benefit they get from fresh 
air is humidity; some slight air circulation is 
necessary to check fungi and mildew, but it 
doesn’t have to be fresh, nor should it be direct 
or cold. And although prolonged cold spells can 
kill plants, this can be prevented by placing 
newspapers on window panes at night. 

What are some of the plants you can grow 
indoors? 

Let’s say you have a south window which 
admits plenty of light. Such a cool, sunny spot is 
well suited to flowering plants. You can prob- 
ably grow azaleas, calla lilies, camellias, desert 
plants, lilies, orchids, hardy bulbs (crocus, daf- 
fodil, hyacinth, narcissus), tree ivy, wonder 
bulbs —to name a few. 






use plants for decoration... 
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water African violets... 
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tie supports to a rubber tree... 


For northern exposure — moderate light but 
“cool” sunshine try some of these: Mexican 
breadfruit, rex begonia, ferns, ivy, philo- 
dendron, strawberry geranium, watermelon 
begonia. 

And for eastern and western exposures, here 
are some suggestions: African violet, gold-dust 
plant, begonia (except rex), bird of paradise, 
fuchsia, gardenia, pink polka-dot, twelve apos- 
tles, wax plant. 

Did you know you could grow flowers with 
artificial light? You can build a cabinet in your 
kitchen, for instance, and use fluorescent tubes 
to supply the light. And you can grow a variety 
of exotic plants — African violets or any other 
plant that lives naturally in a place with sub- 
dued or filtered light, high temperature and a 
high degree of humidity. These can include 
gloxinias, semperflorens and rex begonia, cros- 
sandra and dwarf caladium. 

If you have a heated sun porch, try building 
plant benches on which you can put a variety 
of plants. You can make a tiered effect with a 
variety of plants—browallia, coleus and the 
fuchsias, as well as many types of cacti and 
succulents. 

An unheated sun porch makes the care of 
plants relatively easy because it discourages 
pests and minimizes the task of humidification. 
If the porch gets four of five hours of sun a day, 
you can grow many flowering plants that would 
not do well in a warmer, drier location ... such 
as camellia, cyclamen, nicotiana, felicia and 
sweet alyssum in bloom. 

Ever hear of a radiator garden? You’d be sur- 
prised at the number of plants that can live with 
hot, dry air. Cacti and succulents will, as well 
as some heat-loving tropical plants. 

Now here’s a popular type of garden that can 





feel the caress of leaves... 





grow anywhere in the U. S.— the desert garden. 
Succulent plants like cacti are accustomed to 
dusty, dry places where the days are hot and 
the nights cold. They do well in locations where 
there are several hours of sun each day. They do 
not mind if the indoor temperature drops to 
50° nor are they hurt by infrequent watering. 

There are many types to choose from; they 
are slow growing and can be considered almost 
a permanent investment. And you use these 
bizarre-shaped plants in many ways to spruce 
up your interior decorating. 

How about planters and room dividers? Pro- 
viding you have a good location, with full sun 
pouring in through a picture window, you can 
grow plants that have a wide variety of leaf 
texture and color and gobs of blooms each year. 

The other possibilities are almost endless: 
rock and water gardens ... gardens under glass 
... cliff gardens ... alcoves, cellar window gar- 
den—you name it. 

What are you going to need for indoor gardening? 

Certainly, you’ll need far less in the way of 
equipment than you would need outdoors. You'll 
need small hand tools plus one or two larger 
tools to be used to mix soils. You'll also need 
such items as flower pots, window boxes, and 
other types of containers — depending upon the 
way you want to use the plants to decorate the 
house. And you might even enjoy making your 
own containers. 

As far as soils are concerned, there are many 
excellent ones available—ready mixed—at nurs- 
eries and other stores. But if you want to get 
technical about this, here are soil mixes sug- 
gested by a booklet prepared by the University 
of California: “The U. C. System for Producing 
Healthy Container Grown Plants.” 

The U. C. Soil Mix “C” is composed of a 50-50 
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Reg Manning, famous 
editorial cartoonist, 
grows cacti in his Ari- 
zona home. He has au- 
thored a popular book 
on the subject: ‘‘What 
Kinda Cactus Izzat?” 





mixture of fine sand and peat moss. To each 
cubic yard of this mixture must be added one 
of six fertilizer mixtures which can be used for 
different types of operations. This mixture 
added to the above is excellent for greenhouse 
pot plants, fast growing rooted cuttings, etc. 

2% \Ibs. of hoof and horn, or blood meal 

4 oz. potassium nitrate 

4 oz. potassium sulfate 

2% Ibs. single superphosphate 

7 2 Ibs. dolomite lime 

2% Ibs. calcium carbonate lime. 

(All of these items are readily available from sup- 
pliers and are inexpensive.) 

See how involved you can get? But you don’t 
have to get technical, you know. You buy soil 
mixes and plants “ready to go.” Or you can be 
a complete ‘do-it-yourselfer.” For those who 
love gadgets, you can develop apparatus, tech- 
niques and equipment of your own. And if you 
have a special knowledge of chemistry and bio- 
chemical techniques you can apply them to seed 


Becoming an expert 
doesn’t require elab- 
orate equipment. Fred 
Barns, who has won 
many prizes for his or- 
chids, checks a possible 
disease spot with an in- 
mm expensive microscope. 








germination and culture of seedlings. 

Yes, the great, big field of horticulture can 
challenge you in hundreds of ways—plant breed- 
ing, specializing, growing for resale, introduc- 
ing new plants, collecting the rare and unusual, 
plant selection, propagation, climate control and 
more and more. 

And, horticulture is one field of scientific 
activity that welcomes and rewards the un- 
trained amateur. If you wish to explore and test 
its theories you’ll find help wherever you go. 
The doors of the specialists in our universities 
and colleges are always open to you. And, of 
course, your local nurserymen will be glad to 
help...and you can get information available 
at local libraries and bookstores. 

Also, you can join forces with thousands of 
other year-round gardeners. This includes join- 
ing local and national garden clubs, including 
those that specialize in certain plants (such as 
the American Orchid Society) or in any and all 
plants. 

Yes, you can have spring in your house all 
winter long by gardening indoors. And as you 
stand admiring the blossoms you’ve coaxed with 
the rays of winter sun, why not preserve their 
beauty by taking their picture (‘‘Focus on 
Flowers” HY, June, p. 7) or painting a still 
life (“Let’s All Paint, HY, August, p. 9). 

The following books will help you get under 
way. Most of these should be available at your 
local bookstore or public library. 

GARDEN IN YOUR HOUSE by Ernesta D. Ballard 
(Harper & Brothers). 

SELECTION, ARRANGEMENT & CARE OF HOUSE 
PLANTS by Ernesta D. Ballard (Harper & 
Brothers). 

AMERICA’S GARDEN BOOK by James and Louise 
Bush-Brown (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

COMPLETE BOOK OF HOUSE PLANTS by Andree 
V. Grabe (Random House). 

SUNSET’S WESTERN GARDEN BOOK has a good 
chapter on indoor gardening. 

BOTANY FOR GARDENERS by H. Rickett (The 
MacMillan Co., 1959). 

PLANT PROPAGATION PRACTICES by James S. 
Wells (The MacMillan Co., 1955). 

BOOK OF CACTI AND OTHER SUCCULENTS by 
Claude Chidamian (Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1958). 

CAMELLIAS AND COMMON SENSE by Claude 
Chidamian (Richard Publishing Co., 1951). 

CAMELLIAS IN AMERICA by Harold Hume 
(McFarland Publishing Co., 1957). 

RHODODENDRON YEARBOOK, American Rho- 
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dodendron Society, 3514 N. Russet St., Port- 
land 17, Ore. 

MODERN GARDENING by Dr. P. P. Pirone 
(Simon & Schuster, 1952). 

U. C. SYSTEM FOR PRODUCING HEALTHY CON- 
TAINER GROWN PLANTS by Kenneth F. Baker, 
University of California Agriculture Extension 
Service, Berkeley, Calif. 

Also, you can write to: 

American Orchid Society, Gordon W. Dillon, 
Executive Secretary, Botanical Museum, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

American Camellia Society, Box 2398, Univer- 
sity Station, Gainesville, Florida. 


(Note: Pictures from ‘‘Garden in Your House"’ by 


Garden with artificial light 


South Window Garden 





Desert garden 





If you want to learn about the cactus family, 
here are some good books to consult: 

OUR NATIVE CACTI by Ethel B. Higgins (A. T. 
DeLaMare Company, N. Y.). 

CACTI by Professor J. Borg (The MacMillan 
Company.) 

THE FANTASTIC CLAN by John J. Thornber & 
Frances Bonker (The MacMillan Company). 

CACTI FOR THE AMATEUR by Scott E. Haselton 
(Abbey Garden Press, Pasadena). 

FLOWERING CACTI & OTHER SUCCULENT PLANTS 
by H. Rose (Sterling Publishing Co., N. Y. 
$2.40). Describes and illustrates 40 plants which 
can be raised indoors. 


Ernesta D. Ballard. Photos by Edmund B. Gilchrist, Jr.) @ 


Cellar window garden 
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GENERAL 


“If you reach the sixties in 
good health, you have an ex- 
cellent chance of remaining in 
good health for an indefinite 


number of years.” 


Q. Doctor Munter, are the medical problems of peo- 
ple in their 60’s more complex than those in their 
30's? 

A. Yes, they often are. Older people usually have 
several disorders going on simultaneously and 
these disorders are superimposed upon the 
changes of normal aging. In addition, there is 
often nervousness caused by the many problems 
older people have to solve. Young people recu- 
perate more rapidly, but in the aged the resist- 
ance ability is impaired so they recuperate more 
slowly. 

Q. If a man or woman in their 60’s is in good health, 
what are their chances of remaining so? 

A. Chances are excellent. If you reach the age of 
60 in good health, you have an excellent chance 
of remaining in good health for an indefinite 
number of years. A man of 65 has a life ex- 
pectancy, on the average, of 13 to 15 years. A 
woman can expect to live longer. 

Q. What are your opinions on smoking and alcohol? 
A. There seems to be no doubt that tobacco has 
a decided effect on health. There have been many 
statistical studies that have shown that the 
heavy smoker doesn’t live quite as long as the 
non-smoker. There is the proven high incidence 
of lung cancer in the heavy smoker. There is also 
some effect on arterial disease. Alcohol, on the 
other hand, in moderate amounts probably 
doesn’t do much harm. In excess, alcohol can be 
harmful. But the person who drinks a little wine 
or beer with his meal, and the man who has a 
cocktail before dinner, probably helps himself, 
rather than hurts himself. 

Q. How much sleep do we need as we get older? Do 
we change much? 
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A. We change a little. The very aged person 
apparently doesn’t need as much sleep as the 
younger person. But, on the whole, we don’t 
change when we reach 65. If you’ve always been 
a heavy sleeper you’re apt to gu-into old age and 
still be a heavy sleeper. If you’ve been a light 
sleeper all your life, you’ll stay that way. But 
there is a little tendency in the very aged to need 
less sleep. Some need six hours to be refreshed 
where the others need seven or eight hours. 
Older people often need a rest during the day 
if they are going out at night. 

Q. As you get older, are vacations important? 

A. You need vacations. You also need more re- 
laxation, change and leisure play. However, the 
very aged often hate to be displaced, so they 
may be less apt to take vacations. 

Q. Do older people have to gravitate toward the sun? 
Does warm weather play a part in how they feel? 
A. I think warm weather is always a little bit 
more comfortable for an aged person. He has 
joints that are a little stiffer and they feel 
decidedly better in the warmer climates. It is 
not absolutely necessary. The part of the United 
States that has the greatest longevity is up in 
the North Central States, up in Nebraska, and 
Maine is next. So people live on to an old age 
in some comfort even in the cold climates. If 
one has a choice, I think the warmer, blander 
climate is helpful, but not necessary. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


"The one organ we can de- 
pend upon to last us into old 
age is the brain.” 


Q. One of the areas of difficulty we hear about is the 
fear of people going into retirement. Is this a realistic 
fear, from your experience? 
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A. Decidedly so. The fear an older person has 
about the retiring years is well founded. Older 
people are often lost and lonely. They fear the 
loss of many of the basic needs to be useful, 
wanted, loved and to have some prestige. Most 
of us get these satisfactions from work. When 
we lose work we lose most of these satisfactions. 
Q. How can a person face the problem of retire- 
ment? 

A. I think it’s important that most of us start 
thinking in our late 50’s and early 60’s. It isn’t 
easy to change the patterns of a lifetime. That 
is why we should plan for the inevitable change 
long before it happens. Thus, the intelligent man 
starts planning for retirement 5 to 10 years 
before the time comes. 

Q. We raise the question of an inquisitive mind — the 
ability or willingness to channel interests into new 
activities. 

A. The one organ in our body we can depend 
upon to last us into old age is the brain. Most 
people have no idea of the capabilities of their 
brain to learn new skills and to explore other 
interests. Even at 80 your brain can learn at the 
speed of a 13-year-old — and that’s darn fast. 
There are many ways we can use our brain in 
old age —at adult education classes, hobbies, 
work, etc. A healthy brain is kept healthy by 
constant use. 

Q. Now this business of being lonely. Can this be 
eliminated by being useful and productive? 

A. I think loneliness certainly is helped by pro- 
ductivity —by activity —by creativity—anything 
you can make yourself do is stimulating. You 
can be quite happy in doing some hobby or 
project. 

Q. Do you think a person who has an active interest 
in, say, golf or photography, has sufficient interests to 
keep him happy in retirement? 

A. In some people, yes. In others they may have 
to do some volunteer work—help others or col- 
lect for charity, or work for the Red Cross. The 
main thing to do is something which is mentally 
challenging, stimulating or satisfying. 















Your Health 


EXERCISE 


“We should continue a regu- 
lar —— of exercise —in- 
cluding the less vigorous, 
competitive sports.” 


Q. Let’s talk about exercise for a minute. What do 
you think about exercise for people over 60? 

A. I think people at that age should maintain a 
program of constant exercise, but I think it 
should vary with age. There is no sense for a 
65-year-old man playing vigorous and competi- 
tive basketball. On the other hand, the man who 
has never exercised in his life cannot suddenly 
decide—now I’m 60, I must exercise. He must use 
common sense about that. Ideally, we should 
continue a regular program of exercise. For the 
older person, the less vigorous, competitive 
sports and exercises are the best. Golf is good; 
so is walking. Gardening gets you outdoors and 
is good exercise. Swimming is excellent. Tennis 
is a little too vigorous. The answer is that you 
should be trained to the exercise you do. And the 
exercise should not be violent. If there is any 
question, your physician can assist you. 

Q. Is the average amount of exercise a woman gets 
around the house — doing housework, etc.—is this 
enough physical activity? 

A. If you ask the average housewife, she’ll say 
yes. But it isn’t what we mean by physical 
activity. She’s tired, true. But what you need 
is recreational activity, and housework is not 
that. 


FOOD 


“The only way to lose weight 
is to watch what you eat. 
You're going to have to eat less 
if you want to lose weight.” 


Q. We've heard a great deal about being overweight. 
Is this more of a problem at 60 than 35? 

A. There is a little tendency of older people to be 
less active and probably to eat more. Older 
people should watch their diet more carefully. 
We all know that overweight is a health hazard. 
Q. If someone wanted to lose weight, is there a way to 
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outsmart calories? 

A. The only way to lose weight is to watch what 
you eat. You’re going to have to eat less starch 
and fat if you want to lose weight. 

Q. Do vitamins play a big part, or more important 
part, as you get older? 

A. Vitamins are just part of normal food 
requirements. Older people need the same foods 
and the same protein, carbohydrates, and vita- 
mins as do younger individuals. The stomach 
and intestinal tract may, as it ages, absorb food 
a little less readily. There may be a decrease in 
the amount of the digestive ferments and en- 
zymes so that occasionally older people might 
need help with supplementary vitamins to make 
up for those which they don’t absorb as readily 
as they did when they were younger. However, 
only a physician can be a good judge of the need 
of taking supplementary vitamins. 

Q. What can we do if we eat less, but are still hungry? 
A. If you can tolerate more roughage, more 
mixed green salads and such, you can fill your 
stomach without quite so much caloric intake. 
Q. Lots of people go on crash diet programs. Do you 
feel this is good or bad and should it be controlled by 
a physician? 

A. There seems to be little sense in starving 
yourself for two weeks so you can eat a great 
deal and gain it all back again. But if you do 
go on a crash diet, it would be best to have it 
controlled. 


LIVING IN RETIREMENT 


: “If older people are in good 
health, I think they are better 
off living by themselves.” 





Q. Let’s bring up the idea of being 65 years old and 
not planning for retirement. Does this affect your 
psychology... Your children’s, grandchildren’s, the 
people around you? 

A. Certainly. It affects the whole family. There’s 
nothing more depressing than to have Grandpa 
sitting around doing nothing—rocking away the 
rest of his years, disturbing everybody’s peace 
of mind and the happiness of the entire family. 
Contrast this with the grandfather who has 
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whole family. 

Q. This brings up the question of where to live. Do 
you think it better for retired persons to live by them- 
selves... or with their children? 

A. If retired people are in good physical health, 
I think they are better off independent of their 
children—on their own. There are usually con- 
flicts of interest. Usually, they are not an inti- 
mate part of a younger family, and the old folks 
would feel more left out than ever. Most well- 
adjusted people really like to live by themselves. 
They do not need the presence of children or 
grandchildren to feel wanted and loved and 
needed. 


ROLE OF THE PHYSICIAN 


“If you have alump or pain it 
doesn’t necessarily mean can- 
MAb cer or heart trouble. Only the 

@ physician can diagnose your 
trouble.” 






Q. Suppose someone has not been to a doctor in 10 
years and has always been healthy and robust, but is 
now around 60. Should the person see a doctor? 

A. I think the answer is this: Good health habits 
are the same at any age. Someone at 60 who is 





retired and is busy and active—stimulating the 


healthy and robust should have been seeing a 
doctor for a routine physical examination. When 
he becomes 60 he needs checkups more than ever. 
I think the routine examination at regular inter- 
vals is decidedly beneficial and important in pre- 
venting future disability and planning good 
health habits. 

Q. Is the financial problem of most older people so 
critical that they can’t afford to see a doctor? 

A. There is medical care available for everyone 
—rich or poor. Good medical care is available 
and money is not the answer. 

Q. We hear a lot about heart trouble and cancer. Does 
a pain in the shoulder or lump in the breast always 
mean heart trouble or cancer? 

A. No. Of course it doesn’t. And because one 
finds a lump, one shouldn’t be terrified at the 
possible dangers. You should see a doctor; 
there’s an excellent chance that the lump is not 
significant. It’s the same with a pain in the chest. 
Most pains in the chest are not caused by heart 
trouble. So the best advice is to go see a doctor, 
because you cannot diagnose it and you are prob- 
ably unduly alarmed by it. 

Q. If we may summarize a major aspect of a physi- 
cian’s role, you feel that a physician should almost be 
an individual’s closest friend? 

A. Certainly he should. In this way, both physi- 
cian and patient can plan to make the years over 
60 the most rewarding and enjoyable ones. @ 





Are You Protected Against Influenza? 


RE YOU PROTECTED against influenza? 

According to an Influenza Fact Sheet pub- 
lished recently by the Public Health Service: 
“...analysis of the mortality associated with 
recent influenza epidemics has served to re- 
emphasize the fact that individuals in age 
groups 65 years and over, and individuals with 
certain chronic diseases, are at an increased 
risk of death from influenza.” 

The booklet goes on to show that during the 
epidemic of January to March, 1960, the popula- 
tion over 65 accounted for more than half of the 
number of deaths. 

The need for vaccination of persons over 65 
was emphasized by the Fact Sheet which stated: 
“Polyvalent, influenza virus vaccine, reevalu- 
ated within the past several years, has been 
shown to be of definite value in preventing 
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influenza. Annual immunization of persons at 
high risk of death from influenza has been 
strongly recommended by the Public Health 
Service AdvisorysCommittee on Influenza Re- 
search as a protective measure for this segment 
of the population.” 

In terms of the dos and don’ts of guarding 
against influenza, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation recommends the following ABC’s: 

e “Avoid unnecessary public contacts as much as 
possible. Don’t take tiring or prolonged trips 
without good reason. 

e “Build up your body’s resistance and keep it 
up by following an adequate, balanced diet and 
getting sufficient rest and sleep. 

e “Combat intercurrent infections such as colds 
by getting added rest at home, avoiding heavy 
work burdens.” @ 









By VIRGINIA MASTERS 


ARIAN ADAMS poured coffee for her 
daughter, then sat down at the table, dis- 
consolately. 

“Why, mother, what in the world is the mat- 
ter? You’re usually so cheerful,” her daughter 
asked, looking at her mother with concern. 

Marian sighed. ‘We prepared for retirement, 
you know, thinking ahead about how we would 
live. When Dad finally did retire, it wasn’t so 
hard adjusting to the lowered income for the 
major things. But I didn’t realize so many little 
pleasures would have to be cut out. Like Christ- 
mas cards.” She sighed again. 

“Couldn’t you pare down your Christmas card 
list somehow ?” her daughter asked. “Bob and I 
have had to do that to stay within our Christmas 
budget.” 

“Oh, I’ve already done that. But with so many 
of our old friends, Christmas is really the only 
time we exchange news, and I just can’t give up 
these old ties. Yet I don’t feel we can afford to 
spend money on cards as we have in the past.” 


HOMEMADE CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Marian Adams found the answer to her prob- 
lem the very next day at a senior group meeting. 
Annette Brown, an arts and crafts supervisor 
from the city recreation center, gave a little talk 
about making greeting cards and asked the 
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group if they would like to do this as a project 
for the holidays. 

Millie Anderson objected, ‘““But don’t you have 
to buy a lot of fancy papers, linoleum blocks, 
stencils, silk screen equipment and things like 
that to make cards? Why, that would cost more 
than buying cards.” 

Harriett Lundgren wailed, “I haven’t any 
artistic ability at all. People would just laugh at 
any cards I make.” 

The arts and crafts supervisor patiently 
explained that beautiful cards can be made at 
virtually no expense by using items usually re- 
garded as scraps around the house. To Har- 
riett’s remark that she wasn’t artistic, she also 
had a simple reply, ““You don’t have to be!” 

She went on to explain how most people throw 
away many items from which attractive cards 
can be made, such as silver foil paper from the 
inside coverings of food boxes; colored foil from 
soap, cosmetic and food wrappers, labels and con- 
tainers; paper doilies; old gift wrapping paper, 
tags, seals, ribbons and tapes; old greeting cards; 
wallpaper samples; paint chip samples; shelf 
paper; old magazines and newspapers; pro- 
grams; advertising literature and brochures; 
post cards; gummed wildlife or art stamps; 
used postage stamps; old calendars, diaries or 
engagement pads; odds and ends of ribbon, 
rickrack and tapes, embroidery and mending 
threads; leaves from the garden or park; de- 
signs or cutouts from discarded aprons, scarves, 
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Here’s how you can 
save money and give 
your Christmas Cards 


a personal touch... 


tablecloths, blouses, pillow covers and clothing; 
scraps of colored craft paper rescued from the 
grandchildren’s wastebasket; crayons; water- 
colors; gummed reinforcements, gauze; paper 
napkins; etc. 

Stop and look! Look around you at the multi- 
tudinous items you live with and daily throw 
away which can be used to make unusual, deco- 
rative Christmas cards. You can even have a 
plentiful supply of card stock for the cards by 
saving paper box containers, clothing boxes and 
the like. Make yourself a “Christmas Card Box” 
or designate a drawer to put any items in 
throughout the year which you want to use to 
make Christmas cards. You can make cards 
from scrap which would cost you premium 
price at stores, and yours will be “originals,” not 
duplicated by the thousands. 

Friends and relatives will be flattered to re- 
ceive a handmade card. In this day of machine- 
made precision, a card which involves the per- 
sonal time and effort of the sender carries the 
message: “You are a special friend, one for 
whom I want to take the trouble to make an indi- 
vidual card.” 

The wonderfully-talented advertising artists 
and illustrators of America have done the art 
work for you; you don’t need any art ability at 
all You need only to use their talent. 

However, if you wish to look up additional 
designs, there are many books in the library you 
can use: books of peasant designs and other de- 
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sign motifs which you can trace... instructions 
on drawing and lettering, etc. Designs and card- 
making information may also be found in 
Christmas issues of women’s and home maga- 
zines. Many of these may be found in public 
libraries. 

Your designs will depend on your taste. If you 
prefer the traditional Christmas symbols, you 
will want to make cards showing the nativity, 
angels, carolers, churches, trees, wreaths, snow- 
men, bells, candles, berries, Santa Claus and his 
reindeer, family scenes, winter landscapes, etc. 
Non-religious themes nowadays include almost 
anything that is gay, colorful and decorative. 
Glance through the cards in the stores and you 
will find that many modern cards are even get- 
ting away from showing the winter season. You 
should, of course, suit your own tastes in making 
your cards, but you may wish to make cards to 
suit the tastes of your friends also. 


CHRISTMAS CARD IDEAS 


Doilies 

Doilies are one of the card-maker’s best 
friends, as they are so versatile. In addition to 
the regular white paper doilies in different sizes 
and patterns, they come in metallic foil colors of 
red, green, gold and silver. They can be cut into 
birds, medallions, “stained glass windows,” 
lambs, angels, snowflakes, wreaths, trim for 
trees, frames for pictures, and in many other 
ways. 

Card No. 1 shows a dove of peace cut from 
a white doily, pasted onto green construction 
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Card No. 3 


paper. The head and neck section were cut from 
a solid section, the wings and body from the 
open area to suggest the grace of flight. The de- 
sign for the dove was traced from an illustration 
in a recent issue of HARVEST YEARS. 

Card No. 2 shows a stained glass effect. The 
center part of a white doily was colored with 
crayola, then cut out and pasted to a card made 
from a wallpaper sample. The rough texture of 
the wallpaper suggests a stone wall. 

Red, green, gold and silver doilies can be used 
instead of the white ones, with many handsome 
effects. Try setting them against different back- 
ground colors for effect. 

Ribbons and Tapes 

Card No. 3 illustrates the use of a remnant of 
decorated ribbon and thread. White craft paper 
was bordered with a strip of the tape, re- 
versed to show a more colorful pattern. Threads 
stripped from another short section of leftover 
tape were pasted to form a star, and a few se- 
quins glued on for sparkle. 

Fabric 

Old clothing, aprons, etc. are a gold mine of 
material for cards. For Card No. 4, an angel 
and lamb design were traced from magazine 
illustrations, then transferred with carbon 
paper to the reverse side of the fabric. The ma- 
terial was from a no longer usable blouse made 
from a materia] which had silver threads run- 
ning through it. The horn was cut from house- 
hold aluminum foil and pasted on. If you draw 
or trace your pattern on the reverse side of 
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Card No. 4 


fabric, remember which directions you want the 
original side to face, and cut with this in mind. 

Interesting Christmas trees can be made with 
rickrack, each piece cut shorter than the one 
before and pasted onto a card. Glitter or sequins 
can be added, or ornaments cut from magazines 
or colored foil wrappers. 

Buttons, trimmings, beads and other sewing 
items can all be used to make attractive cards. 
Soaps, Food and Cosmetic Wrappers 

The colored foil on soap, food and cosmetic 
wrappers, labels and containers is invaluable for 
making stars, candles, letters, decorations, 
paper mosaics, etc. Card No. 5 shows a tradi- 
tional scene of candles, berries and leaves. The 
leaves were cut from green foil on a tuna can 
label, the candles and berries were cut from 
colored foil soap wrappers, and the candle flame 
from a candy wrapper. An ordinary household 
paper punch was used to make the round berries. 

Beautiful stars can be made by cutting tri- 
angular pieces of different colored foils and 
pasting over each other. 

Wallpaper Samples 

Wallpaper samples make ideal card stock as 
they have weight and interesting textured fin- 
ishes. If the paper is printed on the reverse side, 
paste some plain paper over it. The outside may 
be used as the background for some design or 
cutout, or the wallpaper itself may be attractive 
enough in itself to use as a card without further 
decoration. If you, or a friend or relative, are 
redecorating, save the old wallpaper if it can be 
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Card No. 5 


used for cards the next Christmas. 
Potato and Carrot Prints 

Many decorative designs may be cut from 
potatoes, turnips, carrots and any other vege- 
table which will offer a flat surface to cut and 
which will give a print. Rubber erasers are also 
often used to make small designs. 

Cut the potato or other vegetable in half, in 
either direction, according to the size of your 
design. It is almost impossible to trace a design 
on the wet half of a potato, but you may make a 
design by pressure without carbon. You will 
probably do better to just cut freehand with a 
design in front of you or in your mind. 

Use a razor blade and cut and scrape away 
all the potato you don’t want to show in the 
print. You will probaby have to cut down about 
% inch at least to insure the undesired part not 
registering on the paper. You will undoubtedy 
make some mistakes in cutting, but this seems 
to be inevitable with potato prints, so don’t 
worry about it. Sometimes the mistakes improve 
the design! If you wish, you can make slashes 
with the razor blade to show folds of fabric, 
placement of arms, etc. Your design will neces- 
sarily have to be rather crude, as you will find 
when cutting the potato, but it is fun. 

Card No. 6 was an attempt to cut a wise man 
on a camel. Some of the pressure tracing came 
through and most did not, but I tried to cut the 
design freehand as close to the original lines as 
I could. Ineidentally, this was my first attempt 
at potato cutting and I found it quite fascinat- 
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ing. I cut a few slashes accidentally and some 
deliberately. I found I had better results in 
tracing and cutting by letting the potato dry 
overnight after cutting in half. The bushes were 
made by cutting away % of flat carrot surface, 
and slashing the remaining % section. 

Printing was done by pressing the potato and 
carrot cutouts on an ordinary black inked stamp 
pad and pressing firmly onto paper. Look at the 
inking before you press on paper to be sure the 
entire design is inked. Re-ink before each im- 
pression. Colored stamp pads could also be used, 
or poster paint in bright colors, gold or silver. 

The card stock for this card was the cover of 
a brochure advertising an automobile, received 
through the mail. The brochure yielded two 
covers of fine, heavy textured paper, and a nice 
page of parchment paper inside which could be 
used for cutouts or stained-glass window effects, 
etc. So, open that advertising literature before 
you throw it away to see what you can salvage 
for cards. Glitter was added to give the card 
more sparkle and to provide the shining star. 
Crayola 

Don’t snoot the crayola as only for children! 
At a recent art festival I saw a lovely, prize- 
winning drawing done in mixed colors of 
crayola. The outer, grainy surface crayola 
usually leaves had been rubbed away, leaving 
soft, lovely shades of pastel. 

Sneak your grandchild’s crayolas for a while 
and see what you can do! You can cut out the 
figure and mount it on another color, or you 
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can color the background in lighter tones of 
crayola. You won’t want to make this card in 
large quantities, but you will enjoy making 
a few. 

Leaf Impressions 

Keep your eye out for interesting leaves in 
your yard or in the park. They can be trimmed 
with scissors to make a more symmetrical or 
balanced shape. Color the back side of the leaf, 
the side on which the veins stand out, using 
crayola thickly over the surface. Put the col- 
ored side down on your card, put a damp cloth 
over it and press with a warm iron. The leaf 
impression will transfer to your card in color, 
as in Card No. 7. Let the paper dry, then deco- 
rate. On this card I used some colored feathers 
from a discarded hat and some sequins from my 
sewing basket. You can cut the impression and 
mount on other paper if you desire. 

Collage 

Collage is an old art, the one of applying cut- 
outs to form a design or picture. Experts at 
collage are not supposed to lay one cutout over 
another, but for Christmas designs I believe we 
can take some liberties. Cutouts from jewelry 
and gift catalogs are excellent sources for 
Christmas collage designs since they are printed 
in bright colors and beautiful shades of gold and 
silver. 

Card No. 8 was made with cutouts from a 
jewelry catalog, arranged to form a Christmas 
tree. Illustrations of brooches, pins, charms, 
chains, ring settings and stones were used. Re- 
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member that Christmas tree branches curve 
gently upwards or downwards, and that the 
trees are in a generally triangular shape. How- 
ever, don’t try for exact symmetry on both sides. 
Nature gets along fine without it. The back- 
ground paper can form part of the design or 
you can cover the entire background with cut- 
outs. Fortunately, jewelry designers take many 
shapes and forms from nature — branches, 
flowers, birds and animals. 

Cutouts 

This is simply cutting out pictures from 
magazines, newspapers, catalogs, programs, fab- 
rics, etc. and pasting to a card. It may be one 
picture or several. , 

This is perhaps the easiest way to make 
attractive, individual cards without much work. 
Designs are everywhere. Card No. 9 was made 
with cutouts from a record cover pasted onto a 
contrasting color card. 

The “hep” folk-singing Santa Claus in Card 
No. 10 was an advertisement in a magazine. The 
guitar was cut from a travel magazine photo- 
graph of a festival in South America. The music 
was cut from another magazine. Santa’s arm 
was cut and repasted to give a better appear- 
ance of holding the guitar. The card itself was 
white cardboard from a powdered milk box, and 
the silver foil was from the box’s inside of outer 
packaging. 

Paper Mosaics 

Stamp collectors will groan at this suggestion, 

but used stamps are ideal to use in paper mosaic 
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designs. The church in Card No. 11 was built 
up of “blocks” cut from old postage stamps, 
gummed wildlife and art stamps. Bits of gold 
paper were added for the cross, bells and other 
parts of the church. The arch over the doorway 
was cut from a paper doily. The trim along the 
edges of the church are the perforated edges 
of gummed wildlife stamps. 

You can use any bits and pieces of paper. The 
colored foil on food, soap and cosmetic wrap- 
pings make beautiful mosaics. Small or large 
pieces of paper may be used. A pair of tweezers 
is helpful to hold the pieces in place as you paste 
them down. I prefer to use postage, art and 
wildlife stamps in making small paper mosaics 
as they are already gummed on the reverse side. 
Wet a paper napkin or cut a small piece from a 
sponge and soak it in water. Pass the gummed 
piece over the napkin or sponge and slide it 
into place. 

Wildlife and Art Stamps aid Art Cards 

Wildlife stamps of colorful birds were used 
to make Card No. 12, the pre-gummed stamp 
merely dampened and pressed onto contrasting 
paper. Art stamps, art cards from museums, 
and even postcards may be pasted onto paper in 
the same way. Frames may be cut out of shelf 
or wrapping paper or doilies and pasted around 
the card, if desired. Sometimes pictures look 
better with a border. Draw borders around the 
stamps or cards with colored pencils, colored 
ball-point pens, ink (India ink comes in many 
colors). Borders may also be cut from old 
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greeting cards and pasted on. 
Recipes 

Your favorite recipes make a very nice card 
to friends who would like to have them. Write 
out the recipe with a colored pen or with India 
ink, either directly on the card, or on contrast- 
ing paper pasted to the card. Decorate with 
Christmas seals or cutouts and borders from old 
greeting cards. Card No. 13 was made by type- 
writing the recipe on craft paper, mounting on 
some left-over gift-wrapping paper, which was 
pasted to the same color craft paper. 
Quotations and Poems 

A Christmas poem or quotation makes a dif- 
ferent card your friends will treasure. You can 
also write poems by hand or type them, but I’d 
pick short ones! There are anthologies of 
Christmas poetry in libraries if you do not have 
a favorite of your own. For several years I have 
included a poem or quotation to special friends 
with my Christmas card. All say they look for- 
ward to what I will send the next year, and some 
have begun to send me poems in return — a very 
nice tradition if you enjoy poetry. 
Reproductions of Art Work in Magazines and Papers 

You can use cut-outs of painting reproduc- 
tions from magazines. They may be cut and 
folded as they are, or cut and mounted onto 
cards. The other side may need to have paper 
pasted over printing or other illustrations. 
When you finish reading magazines and papers, 
look them over again for reproductions of art 
work to save for next year’s cards. 
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Most handmade cards have handwritten 
greetings. If this is too much of a chore, you 
may use Christmas seals which have a greeting 
on them, or bits of gummed or Scotch tape with 
greetings printed on them. Ribbon with greet- 
ings can be pasted on. 

You can cut your greeting on a potato or 
carrot or rubber eraser, and stamp it on the 
card. You can print or letter greetings with a 
lettering pen and India ink in many colors. 
Greetings from old cards can be cut and pasted 
on your card. 

If you want to use envelopes with your cards, 
check with a stationery store to see what sizes 
are available and make your cards accordingly. 
There should be a margin of from 1/8 to 1/4 
inch on each side of the card so it will fit easily. 

If you wish to make your own envelopes, take 
apart an old envelope to see how it is cut and 
shaped and glued. Draw around your card, add 
the extra clearance on each side, cut the 
envelope pattern, then cut as needed. 

You can avoid envelopes completely if you put 
both your design and greeting on the inside 
areas of the card. You then address them on the 
outside, stapling the edges together, or fasten- 
ing them with a Christmas seal or Scotch tape. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Some papers paste better than glue; others 
glue better than they paste. You will have use 
for both plain white paper paste and rubber 
cement. Some rubber cements will take the color 
out of paper, so try it on a sample before using 
your cut-outs. Papers differ in their absorbent 
qualities, so test a small piece before you print, 
letter or draw. Different paper finishes will give 
different effects with crayola and ink pad 
stamps. 

To add glitter to your cards, paint a little 
rubber cement where you want the glitter, 
sprinkle it on, let dry, then shake off and save 
the excess. Glitter is inexpensive and may be 
purchased in variety, department and art stores. 
You can scrape glitter and artificial snow from 
old greeting cards with a sharp knife. Old trans- 
parent plastic prescription bottles make ideal 
containers. 

Use a razor blade wherever possible to cut 
straight lines. Cut against the edge of a ruler. 
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If you have an old piece of glass to cut on, you 
will get professional looking straight edges. You 
can also cut on magazines or boards. Protect 
your table surface when using a razor. 

Wavy edges can be made by tearing paper 
against a ruler. Some papers may have to be 
dampened on either side of the line to be cut, 
torn while damp. Let paper dry before deco- 
rating. 

When pasting paper over the inside or out- 
side of a card, cut the piece you are pasting on 
slightly larger than the original. After pasting 
the sheets firmly together, cut off the excess with 
a razor blade. This will avoid any chance of the 
cover not quite fitting and will leave a profes- 
sional, neat-looking edge. 

When cutting small curved areas with large 
scissors, it is sometimes easier to hold the scis- 
sors still and turn the paper gently with the 
other hand. Manicure scissors may be helpful. 
Pinking shears can be used to give an edge to 
cards or fabric cut-outs. 

Tracing paper is inexpensive, but waxed 
paper can often be used successfully. You can 
transfer a design from tracing paper to card by 
going over the back side of the tracing paper 
with a soft lead pencil, then marking over the 
design on the front. You can also use pencil car- 
bon paper, or even dressmaker pattern marking 
carbon, if you want to trace a design in color. 


WHERE TO GET MATERIAL 


If you do not have enough material to make 
your cards this year, ask friends and relatives 
for their old magazines, old greeting cards, etc. 
Second-hand magazine stores are full of old 
Christmas issues of various magazines, and the 
magazines can be purchased for a few cents. 
Ask local merchants you know for their left- 
over window decorations. 





The following books will be helpful to 
you in making your own cards: 

“‘Alcoa’s Book of Decorations,’’ Golden Press, 
New York, New York, 1959. 

“‘Make Your Own Christmas Cards,’ Charles 
Francis, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, New 
York, 1955. 

“‘Mosaic Patterns,’’ Edwin Hendrickson, Hill and 
Wang, New York, New York, 1958. 

“A Handbook of Christmas Decorations,” Dor- 
othy Waugh, The MacMillan Company, New 
York, New York, 1958. @ 
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CHESS SELF TEACHER by Al Horowitz (Barnes & 
Noble, N. Y., 1961, $1.50). If you have been wait- 
ing to learn to play this ancient, yet modern 
game of skill, here is your chance. This is a 
clearly explained and well illustrated introduc- 
tion to the tactics of the game. 


COURSE IN BEGINNING OIL PAINTING by Ollie 
Nordmark (Reinhold Pub. Co., N. Y, 1960. Four 
volumes at $3.95 each). If you would be one with 
Churchill and Eisenhower in developing paint- 
ing as your hobby, this set of books will be of 
great interest to you, let alone of very great 
value. It offers in simple, clear language the 
basic information and direction one would need 
to get started. It is very thorough in its coverage 
and has a number of unique ways in making the 
important points. 

HOW TO PROCESS COLOR FILMS AT HOME by Ira 
B. Current (Amphoto Books, N. Y., 1961, $2.50). 
Are you scared of trying to develop your own 
color films? You needn’t be! After all the real 
fun of photography is doing your own process- 
ing. This book will provide you with a sound, 
thorough introduction to the techniques of home 
color work. As a bonus, you will find some very 
good guidance on preparing your slides for 
projection. 

THE OLD ORIGINAL BOOKBINDER’S RESTAURANT 
COOKBOOK by Charlotte Adams (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., N. Y, 1961, $3.95). For almost 100 
years Bookbinder’s has been THE restaurant in 
Philadelphia. Its fame has spread all over the 
country, especially the East Coast. Here is an 
opportunity to sample for yourself some of the 
excellent recipes featured there. While the 
emphasis has long been on seafoods, there is 
nothing second-rate about the other recipes. 
These are really simple recipes. But the results 
are more than simple! 


MAKING THE LATER YEARS COUN? by Austin J. 
App (Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee, $3.95). The 
author brings together in this book much wis- 
dom on many aspects of growing older. With a 
highly spiritual approach to the subject he pre- 
sents much needed advice for those approaching 
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the later years. There are good words on physical 
and mental health, family relationships, money 
problems, and on being an “elder” citizen. Espe- 
cially good is the chapter on “Being a Venerable 
Relative.” 


CASH FOR YOUR COINS by Fred Reinfeld (Ster- 
ling Publishing Co., N. Y, 50 cents). A most 
useful little guide for the coin collector. It lists 
the value of every popular U. S. coin. An 
unusual feature is the listing of major de- 
partment stores in the U. S. that have rare coin 
departments. 


CASH FOR YOUR STAMPS by Henry Hausdorff 
(Sterling Publishing Co., N. Y¥, 1961, 50 cents). 
This short catalogue of postage stamps should 
be most handy for the collector since he can 
carry it around. with him. 


THE ART OF JAPANESE BRUSH PAINTING by Taka- 
hiko Mikami & Jack McDowell, 1961, $3.95). 
This book is a beautifully done introduction to 
this art. It is so well explained and so well 
illustrated that any intelligent, willing beginner 
can learn much from it. Highly recommended to 
those seeking an art outlet! 


WOODCARVING FOR FUN AND PROFIT by AI Ball 
(Exposition Press, N. Y., $2.50). This little book 
discusses some of the techniques and the use 
of woods for carving. It is actually not a book of 
instructions and the tyro will not find a clear 
way to getting started. However, he could 
benefit considerably by being able to share with 
the author the knowledge that the latter has 
acquired. 


HOME MECHANICS by Carl J. Shefer & Robert E. 
Smith (The Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee, 1961). 
Designed as a textbook for classes in industrial 
arts, this book should be invaluable to the home- 
owner as a how-to-do-it yourself guide. In 
clearly stated text, accompanied by excellent 
illustrations, it provides instructions on the 
repair of many common items in the home, such 
as doorbells, replacing windows, minor plumb- 
ing and electrical repairs, painting, concrete 
repairs, etc., etc. @ 
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USINESS? 


By JOHN G. P. SHERLOCK 


HE THOUGHT OF retirement lay heavy on 

John Fox. After years anticipating it when 
the day came, he found a sense of indecision 
mounting inside him. 

That morning he and his wife Virginia had 
left San Diego and headed north along Highway 
101. They watched cars speeding past them, 
drivers intent on reaching their destination as 
soon as possible, yet John Fox felt he had no 
particular place to go. 

After 21 years in the Navy he suddenly 
realized he couldn’t call anywhere home. He had 
loved those years and the Navy had been good 
to him, but after spending 15 of them in the 
Orient, California seemed almost like a foreign 
country. 

Virginia had hardly said a word since leaving 
San Diego. He knew what she was thinking... 
Where will we live? What will we do to supple- 
ment our small retirement income ? She couldn’t 
ever picture John living in a city, away from 
the sea and small boats he loved. 

The countryside slid past the slowly moving 
car. To the left was the Pacific Ocean and to the 
right were the low brown hills burned almost 
gold after a long hot summer in the sun. Just 
beyond Carlsbad, a small town half way between 
Newport Beach and San Diego, the low hills hol- 
lowed out into a lagoon. The shallow neck of 
water which seemed to link the lagoon to the sea 
had been bridged to carry the freeway and, as 
the Fox’s drove slowly across it, they saw the 
calm stretch of water spread like a lake for 
almost a mile. 

“T couldn’t help wondering,” John recalled 
later, “why nothing had been done to develop 
what seemed like a natural site for a marina. We 
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knew there was a growing interest in the United 
States in small boats and that Southern Cali- 
fornians, because of the lack of suitable con- 
venient lakes, were towing their boats miles to 
places where the water was smooth enough for 
safe water-skiing. This lagoon we saw on that 
day back in 1959 seemed, from the freeway, to 
be an ideal spot for such a sport.” 

“Foxy,” as he had always been called in the 
Navy, was curious enough to take the turnoff 
just past the lagoon and follow the road until 
it ended at the water’s edge. He saw what looked 
like a duck blind or—a long time ago—it might 
have been a house of sorts. Now it was a broken- 
down shack which clung to the hill overlooking 
the lagoon with a kind of tired determination. 

The lagoon itself was full of ducks. 

“There were hundreds of them. I remember 
thinking,” Foxy said, “that a man could really 
have himself a time with a 12-bore and a couple 
of cartons of shells. It’s a strange thing though, 
after we started in developing the lagoon those 
ducks left and never came back. I guess they 
liked their privacy ...and I can’t say I blamed 
them.” 

There was something about that stretch of 
water which set Foxy thinking. He knew he had 
to settle somewhere ...and after 15 years in 
and around the tropics, he knew it would have 
to be where it was warm. He also knew after 21 
years around boats he would be miserable with- 
out having something to do with them. And he 
knew he needed a small income on which to live 
a reasonably comfortable semi-retired life. 

Before the sun went down that day he had 
worked out a deal with the man who owned this 
particular piece of property and had made ar- 
rangements to start work on fixing up the 
broken-down shack into a place fit for Virginia 
and him to live. 

“The house came first,” Virginia said, “and 
Johnny worked on it day and night. I can tell 
you my heart sank the day our few furnishings 
arrived and there was no place to put them... 
but it wasn’t long before that old shack had been 
turned into a modern two-story house.” She 
pointed to the pleasant white house overlooking 
the lagoon. “I’ve planted a garden. By the end of 
the year we are going to have the whole slope 
terraced in lawns right down to the boat storage 
area.” 

Gradually, what had been nothing but a bare 
hill and a mud flat began to take shape. After 
remodeling the house “...it was more like re- 
building it...” Foxy interjected ruefully; he 
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began work on getting his private road into 
shape. When that was done Foxy concentrated 
on building a concrete ramp down which boats 
could easily roll into the lagoon. 

“T learned one thing fast about retirement in 
the United States,” Foxy said. ‘The most expen- 
sive commodity in this country is labor and 
when you employ a man what you're really pay- 
ing him for is his time. Well, as a retired person 
the one commodity you’ve got more of than any- 
thing else is time. You don’t have much money, 
but you’ve got all the time in the world, so the 
best thing to do is use it in whatever project 
you have in mind. 

“You know,” he added, “‘it is surprising what 
you can do when you set your mind to it. In my 
own case I had done nearly every kind of repair 
job on many various types hulls and marine en- 
gines while overseas. But laying concrete was 
entirely new, just as was carpentry work, in- 
terior decorating, plumbing, planting and taking 
care of all the paperwork involved in setting up 
a marina.” 

He continued: “It took two yeays of planning 
and work before Mrs. Fox and I could afford 
even a handyman for occasional flower planting 
and watering of grounds. Long before this took 
place the house had to be remodeled and the lot 
cleaned sufficiently to have easy access to the 
water. Ramps had to be built, plumbing done, 
carpentry performed, toilets built, soil hauled 
from ditches dug to drain the ground. All this 
seven days a week would have cost us $1120 per 
month for two years, i. e., $25,000. 

“Aside from the original purchase price of 
$35,000 for the land, there were hidden expenses 
of salvaging sinking land. The entire area 
turned out to be a water-shed, with gallons of 
water night and day from the irrigation of 
orchards that surround us. This caused the 
plumbing to rupture. We had to dig ditches to 
drain the parking lot, and even extended the 
ditches under the road and snack bar. Septic 
tanks were needed for every toilet and flood- 
ing left gas tanks and pumps with a list to 
starboard.” 

But paperwork bothered Foxy most. 
“It is a special skill, you know,” he com- 





mented wryly,” this business of red-tape. You 
have got to get involved in it to learn the real 
complexities of the game. In my own case when 
I applied for a license for this or a permit for 
that I thought it was strictly a formality ... that 
they gave it to you right away. But oh no... 
they thank you for making it then wave you 
goodbye and then the fun starts. 

“It’s tossed from one committee to another 
like it carried some rare and highly infectious 
germ. Hundreds of men with pale faces and 
minds filled with the details of local ordinances 
get to work on it and come up with all kinds of 
objections, if only to prove they haven’t wasted 
the taxpayers money for the past twenty or 
thirty years. But,” Foxy added with a wink, “by 
the time the house was finished and I was ready 
to start work on the dock, I’d learned a thing or 
two and finally got everything squared away and 
ship shaped.” 

It took a little over four months to complete 
the essential work on the dock (after five months 
waiting for permission from the city to operate 
a boat facility). The concrete ramp was in and 
two gas pumps stood like sentinels in stiff red 
uniforms guarding the boat landing. Now all 
that was needed were boats. 

“T’ll never forget the first customer we had,” 
Virginia said, laughing a little to herself. “Like 
us, he had seen the lagoon from the highway and 
he barreled right down onto the dock and started 
unloading his boat while asking a million ques- 
tions. When we told him it was a commercial 
operation there was an awkward pause, and for 
a while there I thought he was going to load up 
and move on. But he didn’t. He paid the $1.50 
fee and we didn’t see much of him or the three 
people he had with him until the end of the 
day. When they came back they were as pleased 
about everything as all-get-out. Asked if they 
could store their boat and come back every 
weekend.” 


BUSINESS PICKS UP 


So the Fox’s, retired from one life, were 
started in another. As one party told friends 
“Snug Harbor” business began to get brisk. 
Johnny built a snack bar which Virginia runs. 
In the summer she has some part-time help, but 
in the slower seasons she runs it herself. 

“We are doing better than we expected but 
learned this only as compared with other busi- 
nesses. Now our season has started we get 
around 50 boats on Saturday and Sunday, plus 
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accompanying cars. The snack bar is grossing 
$30 weekdays and $140 to $160 Saturday and 
Sundays (each day). So it looks like we will 
gross better than $400 each Saturday and 
Sunday. However, this is on a seasonal basis. 

“Our operating expenses run around $680 to 
$700 (trash, yard, painting, maintenance, etc.) 
per month and our supplies run approximately 
$100 a week for candy . .. $120 a week for sand- 
wiches...$6 for ice cream...$7 for potato 
chips and $40 to $50 for soft drinks. Of course 
the licenses to operate were initially expensive; 
however, gas pump tax and city license run $25 
a year. Our insurance is around $300 a year. 

“Restroom facilities are costly with toilet 
paper and towels running $200 a year.” 


EVENING REFLECTIONS 


In the evenings the Fox’s often dig out old 
movies they shot while they were overseas. “It’s 
a funny thing,” Johnny said, “but all that seems 
so far away now. We thought we might stay out 
there. A few years before I retired we bought 
a boat, an 80-foot schooner with a dead-weight 
of 50 ton, and had more or less planned to live 
on it. You might well ask how a Chief in the 
Navy can afford a boat that size. Well, it was 
war surplus and in rough shape when I got her. 
Just about had to rebuild her from stem to stern.” 

He paused long enough to dig out a photo- 
graph of “The Navigator.” 

“She was built in New England in 1926 and, 
before I got her, had been sailed around the 
world. Look at those lines, aren’t they beautiful 
... but when you get on in years you’ve got to 
be practical, and the two of us couldn’t manage 
her alone. Besides which, a man gets a yearning 
to go home after fifteen years away.” 

Virginia got up and started making coffee. 

“He gets sentimental like this at sundown,” 
she said, but only half jokingly. 

Foxy began to laugh. 

“She’s right, I do.” 

He pointed down to the marina below. There 
was still enough light to see the stiff red gas 
pumps; the snack bar; the concrete launching 
ramp; the long line of boats in dry storage and, 
beyond them, bobbing quietly in a world of their 
own, other boats in wet storage. 

“There is great comfort in building something 
with your own hands,” he said. “A lot of people 
who get lost for things to hang on to when they 
finish their normal work lives could learn a lot 
from what I found in building this place. It 
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might be just a hobby they’ve always been in- 
terested in; or improving property they already 
own...or a man who never used his hands in 
his life might find that by learning to build 
something of his own, a part of him that’s been 
empty all his life might suddenly come alive.” 

Foxy didn’t say it...he didn’t have to. He H 
was home from the sea and home... ina place t 
he knew he would stay. | 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
ON SMALL BUSINESS | 


1. Starting and Managing A Small . . . Business 
of Your Own, (Vol. 1, 1958). Price 40 cents. 
An excellent Small Business Administration 
booklet that answers questions, discusses pit- 
falls and gives sound advice for anyone think- 
ing about going into various types of small 
businesses. 
2. A Handbook of Small Business — FINANCE 
(Fourth Edition: 1960). Small Business Series | 
No. 15. Price 30 cents. | 

This is a best seller in the Small Business 
Management Series, loaded with information, | 
and it is up to date on recent Federal legisla- 
tion in the field of small business. It is designed 
to furnish new owners and inexperienced man- 
agers with basic information to help them 
understand better the financial operations of 
their businesses: 

Write to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. for the two books described above. Or 
ask for their extensive list of other inexpensive 
publications of interest to anyone who has 
retired or is planning to retire and start a 
small business. 





There’s always work to be done. But John Fox and 
his wife learned that when retired they had time. . . 
time to accomplish the many projects necessary to 
get a business going and to keep it functioning. @ 
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By CLARENCE M. FINK 


it — “He that will not stoop for a pin will 
never be worth a pound”... or as Samuel John- 
son once cleverly remarked: “A man who both 
spends and saves money is the happiest man be- 
cause he has both enjoyments.” 

For many ages wise English sages have been 
cautioning us about a “‘penny saved is a penny 
earned.” But it was left to the adroit ingenuity 
of the first American mechanical bank manufac- 
turers to make a game out of saving—by supply- 
ing thrifty Yankees with entertaining methods 
of depositing their round specie. 

Unlike the flashing lights of today’s pin-ball 
machines, the early mechanical coin savers got 
the job done quickly and held enough fascina- 
tion in the process to induce repeat actions by 
their owners. 

Variety, of course, was the spice of thrift. It 
was a dull person who had no desire to trade 
banks until he obtained his heart’s desire, or to 
purchase another one or two either to add to 
his enjoyment. In this age of high speed mecha- 
nisms, the moving Penny Banks of yesterday 
are really not outmoded — if you measure the 
sparkle in the watching eyes of youngsters and 
grown-ups as attentions are glued on the quaint 
operations of these absorbing items. 

Old Penny Banks reflect perfectly the periods 
they represent—like Currier & Ives prints which 
gave us a true cross-section of their times. The 
Irish immigration highlighted Paddy and his 
Pig, while the post Civil War days were por- 
trayed by the Stump Speaker and Uncle Sam 
with his Carpet Bag, plus hat, and homely dig- 
nity of the Eighties. The Political Boss had his 
pocket ever ready to catch coins. On the pa- 
triotic side was Independence Hall, the Liberty 
Bell Shrine of the Philadelphia Centennial of 
"76... with Captain Kidd, Mary and Her Lamb, 
Santa Claus, and Cannons, Forts, and Soldiers 
freshening the memories of the Civil War. 

Action was the main objectives of these Penny 
Banks, and Jonah and His Whale kept things 
moving with William Tell shooting the apple, 
and Teddy Roosevelt, the hunter, dispatching a 
ferocious brown bear to the happy amusement 
of growing children. 

An old time Penny Bank collector, and “just 
collectors” like Mr. Thomas next door, have this 
to say about his hobby — “The first fifty banks 
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you collect will be rare fun, the second fifty will 
be an exciting adventure, and the third batch 
will be a seventh heaven of happiness. Pursuit 
and possession is the thing!” 

These mechanical banks are not—as many 
have come to believe— “millionaire items.” 
Though some command high prices because of 
rarity, there are a great number within the 
pocketbook range of everyone who has spare 
money to invest in pleasure. These are good dol- 
lar for dollar securities in the Hobby market, 
and they show a marked tendency to increase in 
price the longer they are held in a collection — 
due mainly to the law of supply and demand. 

Probably the first patent for a mechanical 
bank was obtained in 1869, though some believe 
that certain types were marketed at an earlier 
date. To Connecticut goes the distinction of 
being the number one state to produce these 
absorbing American contrivances. Humor in 
action was a great advertising and selling me- 
dium as a large number of these items possessed 
a compelling satirical appeal to the observer. In 
this age when Bowling has such popular hold on 
the public, the Bowling Alley Bank patented by 
Kyser of Philadelphia, November 25, 1879, 
would attract the keenest interest if displayed 
anywhere to community sports enthusiasts. 


Owners of this mechanical beauty are few in 
number, and just one coin starts some nice 
shooting in the bank alley which is adorned with 
the colors of green, black, orange, blue, yellow, 
brown, and white. 


Though most moving banks were created to 
be attractive to both boys and girls, some were 
manufactured exclusively for the sole delight of 
little feminine collectors (as were the military 
types produced to attract small boys). The ones 
that excited the fancy in the curl-tossing group 
and evoked the green-eyed monster in non-pos- 
sessors was the gem of enjoyment — Little Miss 
Skipping Rope... while another fascinator was 
the Doll’s Head Out of the Egg, both of which 
made saving a delightful task. 

The kids of the Spanish American war era 
loved a real fighting bank. They were thoroughly 
intrigued with the battle action of the popular 
iron-clad items that graced the dealers’ shelves 
in 1898, portraying an American cruiser throw- 
ing shot at a Spanish man-of-war. The heroic 
sharpshooter with his ‘‘never miss” sights on 
target was no less exciting when coins were used 
as the ammunition. The Circus or Carnival 
theme carved a deep niche in the wall of public 
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popularity with the ever fascinating Punch & 
Judy, Merry-Go-Round, Clown Balanced on a 
Ball, Pony and Clown, and other Big Top items 
so lovable to the pint-sized set. 

Banks that featured the colored people were 
much kept items of the younger set and beat a 
happy tattoo of dollar signs on manufacturers’ 
cash registers all over the country. Uncle Remus, 
Mammy and Child, Sambo, Dinah, and the 
Darktown Battery were a few outstanding fa- 
vorites. 

The Man on the Flying Trapeze is given real 
competition from Professor Pug Frog’s Great 
Bicycle Feat. This bank must have involuntarily 
brought squeals of amazement and delight from 
the young pig-tail watchers when the bicycle- 
riding frog flipped into a double somersault, 
dropping the coin into a basket held by a clown. 
Even modern day grown-ups like encores from 
this ancient metal and tailless amphibian. 

Bank collectors experience a hundred and one 
minor pleasures and excitements in the pursuit 
and possession of a desired prize—besides the 
dozens of bitter pills they absorb when other 
competitors “steal” their objectives away from 
them. 

Most dads of the Nineties thought those 
painted iron pieces the ideal gift for their chil- 
dren. They considered the spendthrift younger 
generation of those times headed for positive 
bankruptcy when they reached maturity—unless 
an adoption of early training in thrift could be 
applied in an enticing manner. The fathers were 
quite charmed with the operational high-jinks 
of these amusing treasures, much in the same 
manner as devoted males of today are emotion- 
ally involved with the splendid electric trains 
they purchase for Junior and Sally at Christmas 
and birthdays. 

Automatic discharge of pennies brought dra- 
matic entertainment to the family and chance 
guests — some of whom were partially embar- 
rassed into parting with a little hard cash 
through pure curiosity and a bit of Edward’s 
“left-handed” blackmail of older sister Martha’s 
boy friends. 

It is interesting to know some of the prices 
paid for mechanical banks in the past: Rabbit ix 
the Cabbage — $35; Windmill — $10; Zoo — $93; 
Professor Pug Frog—$175; Owl—$25; Organ— 
$35; Punch & Judy —$40; Scotchman — $40; 
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Pelican — $100; Picture Gallery — $290; Stump 
Speaker —$45; Tabby —$35; Wireless — $50; 
Uncle Tom — $55; Multiplying — $40; Chronom- 
eter — $75; Tammany — $10; Bee-Hive — $10; 
Humpty-Dumpty — $20; Presto—$15; Lion & 
Two Monkeys —$15; Eagles & Eaglets —$15; 
Paddy & Pig —$60; Columbus World’s Fair — 
$40; Goose That Laid Golden Egg —$12; Dark 
Town Battery—$50; General Butler—$20; Frog 
On Lattice —$10; Creedmoor —$15; Eagle on 
Globe—$8; Mule in the Front Barn—$18; Tower 
Bank — $10; Trick Dog — $15; Elephant Man in 
Howdah — $35; Gem Bank — $25; Standing 
Rooster — $15; and Stump Speaker — $40. 

Many people of moderate means buy just one 
or two items for conversational pieces, and love 
to watch the irresistible allure the banks pos- 
sess for people of all ages. Non-collectors sel- 
dom pass them by without comment of the sort 
hobbyists love to hear. Every now and then a 
new mechanical bank is discovered to give the 
dyed-in-the-wool collector a chance to sleuth out 
this unknown’s origin and date of manufacture. 
This phase of collecting alone makes the hobby 
a fascinating pastime, besides the thrill of un- 
earthing information about a rare prize no one 
else has. 

A man well versed in the subject of banks, 
and one who specializes in preserving childhood 
treasures of the past, is F. L. Ball of 984 Memo- 
rial Drive, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts — who 
is a combination collector and dealer. He has a 
large and fine assortment of high grade banks 
and toys at his “Antique Toy Loft” a veritable 
treasure trove of enjoyment. To the sheer de- 
light of many who enter at 720 Massachusetts 
Avenue in Cambridge there are Bell ringing ~ 
toys, Toy cannons, Toy streetcars, old games — 
before 1900, Toy circus items, Toy engines and ~ 
trains, Live Steam toys with animal drawn © 
carts, carriages, and wagons, enough splendid ~ 
material to completely captivate all the “young — 
at heart” from 6 to 90. Ball invites everyone to © 
correspond with him by mail, or when in his ~ 
vicinity to telephone him for appointments to | 
visit his “Cloud Nine of Yesteryear.” : 

On various occasions interior decorators have — 
used the attractiveness of mechanical and still — 
banks to good advantage by enlivening niches in © 
foyers and hallways besides highlighting recess | 
shelves on both sides of an engaging fireplace. — 
Whatever reason you might have for purchasing | 
them you’ll find your money well invested in } 


happiness. @ 
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These memories of past events can make your temperature rise 


By WILLIAM P. DUMONT 
UR PULSE is pounding again — we've got 
“Football fever.” In the frost country, 
Mother Nature pulls her gaudiest shawl over 
her shoulders and awaits the weekly invasion of 
visitors packing the stadiums. We who stay at 
home snuggle up to the radio and TV, eager to 
bring in the roar of the crowds, as foot thumps 
ball and driving tacklers thud against elusive 
ball carriers. 

What is this virus that grips us in the Fall of 
the year? Why does it get under our skin? Infect 
old, as well as young? Women, with the men? 
What is the secret ingredient that has made 
football the national epidemic of November, 
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Within 100 years of its obscure start on New 
England college campuses? Why do we get 
caught up in traffic jams of our own creation, to 
be in the stands for the kickoff? Or sit tense by 
our sets, waiting for the air waves to sweep us 
into the agtion? 
Could it be because football goes way bevond 
the foot —to legs and arms, brains and brawn, 
grace and agility, ingenuity and imagination, 
daring and courage, humor and pathos, show- 


manship and sportsmanship? ... Because the 


whistle blows for us, the fans, as well as for 22 
plavers on the field, calling us to lose ourselves 
in stirring drama, fierce competition, thrills and 
chills, heroics and defeat? ... Because football 
is a national expression of buovant, gregarious, 
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glorious America in action? 
REMEMBER THESE THRILLS? 


Whatever the answer, the game has woven a 
tapestry of never-to-be-forgotten thrills. If you 
lived in the Midwest, you may recall the alarm 
in collegiate circles centering around Chicago, 
when the “pros” organized the American Pro- 
fessional Football Association, right after 
World War I. The incomparable Indian Jim 
Thorpe was the first president. He was then 
owner and playing star of the Canton, O., 
Bulldogs. 

Remember how some predicted doefully, “this 
will be the end of college football?” Others 
thought “the pros will become barnacles on the 
Saturday scene centered on the campuses... 
but after a time they’ll wither and fold.” Both 
were wrong. They underestimated America’s 
zest for football, perhaps because they mis- 
judged the vigor of the game’s appeal. 

It took an orange-helmeted halfback with 
cleats of Mercury to demonstrate that America 
was ready for both pro and college football. The 
man with the message? “Red” Grange of Illi- 
nois, who exploded into national prominence by 
running through a startled Michigan team for 
four sensational touchdowns in 12 minutes. 

He inspired ga-ga sportswriters to christen 
him “The Galloping Ghost”... then went on to 
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prove that the ghost was real by pulling his 
Illini from behind to a 21-21 tie against one of 
“Grand Old Man” Stagg’s great Chicago Uni- 
versity teams of the mid-twenties. 

Next the “ghost”? convinced a still skeptical 
East by slithering for three touchdowns on a 
muddy field in Philadelphia, against a Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania team all set to stop him. 

Searcely waiting to change his shoes and 
shoulder pads, after his final game for Illinois 
“U,” Grange embarked on a “Cinderella tour” 
that proved—“amateur” or “pro”’—the flaming 
redhead was box office magic. He converted a 
dismal financial season into a box-office jackpot 
for the Chicago Bears, then in New York change 
a $40,000 red ink figure to $18,000 black for 
Tim Mara, the new owner of the Giants. “Pro” 
football had arrived. It got under our skin, to 
make our week-end football fever a three-day 
affair, Friday through Sunday — both amateur 
and pro. 


WE HAD OUR KICKERS 


When we were kids, the kickers were our 
heroes—Coy of Yale, Eckersall of Chicago, O’Dea 
of Wisconsin, Thorpe of the Carlisle Indians, 
Brickley of Harvard. You name yours. 

Today it’s the forward passers, and glue-fin- 
gered leapers and divers who make the impos- 
sible catches send us into a frenzy. Benny 
Friedman, Cecil Isbell, Sid Luckman, Lujack, Otto 
Graham, Sammy Baugh, Davey O’Brien, Tobin Rote, 
Bobby Layne, Y. A. Tittle, Harry Gilmer, Bob Water- 
field, Frankie Albert, Norm Van Brocklin, Johnny 
Unitas, to name just a few; and on the circus- 
catching end Benny Oosterbaan of Michigan, Bas- 
tian of Minnesota, MacSpeedie and Lavelli of the 
Pro Browns, Fears and Hirsch of the Rams, Don 
Hutson of the Green Bay Packers, Lenny Moore, 
Berry, Mutscheller, Walston and McDonald of the 
Colts and Eagles will do until something on 
wings comes along. 

Yes, the game has changed, since the days 
when “Pudge” Heffelfinger of Yale pulled up his 
knees and threw his body into the oncoming 
“flying wedge,” or opened the way for a back, 
hanging onto a strap sewed to the back of his 
britches. Even the ball has changed, from round 
to oval, as the game has progressed from a 
kickers’ to passers’ game. 

But through all the change, the thrills, the 
legends, the humor, the pathos, the whole gamut 
of human emotions run constant... feeding our 
fever, packing our memories, starting the in- 
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evitable arguments, ‘‘who was best—my hero or 
yours?” 

As early as the gay 90’s, Yale end Frank 
Hickey was described by sports writers as “the 
disembodied spirit” and “the living flame.” He 
was the early day prototype of “The Galloping 
Ghost,” “The Four Horsemen” of Notre Dame 
and'others to come. 

At the turn-of-the century, we had Coach 
Fielding H. “Hurry Up” Yost and the glamor- 
ous, bolting “Wee Willie” Heston of those all- 
time famous University of Michigan point-a- 
minute teams, that amassed 2326 points to a 
meager 40 for all opponents and rolled over a 
startled Stanford, 49 to 0 in the first Rose Bowl 
game, at Pasadena, California, on New Year’s 
day of 1902. 

Yale’s Walter Camp, by now known as “the 
father of football,” saw Heston hurl his 185 
pounds of flying dynamite over the fast, shifty, 
sure-tackling All-American Walter Eckersall 
and go for a touchdown—one of 93 notched by 
Heston in 44 games for Michigan. Heston be- 
came the first Michigan player to make Camp’s 
coveted “All-America.” 

In his retirement today, at age 83, Judge Hes- 
ton recalls his best laugh of those thrill-a-minute 
games. Michigan was rolling over an under- 
manned Buffalo University team, 128 to 0, when 
one of the Buffalo players came staggering off 
the field to the Michigan bench. When Coach 
Yost reminded him “you’re on the wrong side of 
the field,” the Buffalo player had enough left to 
snap back: “Oh no, I’m not... I’ve been in there 
three times and I’m darned if I’m going in 
again.” 


ON WINGS OF THE PASS 


“The greatest change in the game came just 
after I hung up my togs,’”’ Heston reminisces 
today. It came with the legalization of the for- 
ward pass, in 1906. And it hit the national spot- 
light with a bang in 1914, carrying two hitherto 
obscure athletes and their school to fame on the 
wings of the pass. 

During the summer vacation, the collegiate 
buddies were: lifeguards on a Lake Erie resort 
beach. They had with them a football, which 
they passed and caught, for hours on end. The 
result broke on an unsuspecting Army team in 
the Fall, when Knute Rockne and Gus Dorais, 
passed and ran underrated Notre Dame to an 
astonishing 35 to 13 upset of the Army. 
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So impressed were the Generals with the 
Notre Dame “air arm,” that they invited Rockne 
and Dorais to stay over the weekend and show 
Army some of their legerdemain. The payoff for 
Army came in the season’s big game with Navy, 
when Army unveiled what Rockne and Dorais 
had taught, to the 22 to 9 embarassment of the 
Navy. 

Playing for Army that year was a cadet 
whose greatest starring days were to come years 
later, on other fiields. His name? Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

It’s a far echo from those early mass, maul 
and kick days to the “P” and “T” pills which 
now feed our football fever. “P” standing for 
perfection in 11-man execution of assignments, 
which means “touchdown” from any position on 
the field. “‘T” is today’s brew of all the systems 
that have ever been successful through the whole 
history of football. “T” is the key that has 
opened up football to take in the entire playing 
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FOOTBALL FeWlelt 


field and set hearts to pounding by air wave all 
around the world. 

This is football, the ebullient expression of 
spirited America in action. The coaches, players, 
games that fill our memories, tumble in colorful 
confusion, as we peer into the kaleidoscope of 
football’s past. You have your heroes. I have 
mine. They will differ, depending on where we 
went to school, our intensity of interest and indi- 
vidual experiences. The “flash backs” below, 
take you for a walk down memory lane. You’ll 


meet again, many a personal hero; relive a lot 
of thrills. 

Meanwhile, another season is here. We feel 
the old, familiar fever mounting. It will not 
leave us until the Bowl games at the year-end 
fill the air with stars, like the pyrotechnic finale 
of the Fourth of July celebration in the old home 
town. 

A Princeton player of 1873 was accused of 
“trying to overemphasize sport,” when he sug- 
gested to his teammates that they “condition” 
by running around the block a couple of times 
each night. If those early Tigers and Yales could 
come back now and see what they started! @ 


FOOTBALL FLASHBACKS 


Nov. 6, 1869, Rutgers and Princeton play the first intercollegiate game... Yale-Princeton, a struggling mass 
of humanity in front of the Yale goal—BANG! the ball has burst; time out for 30 minutes, while a messenger 
cycles to town for a new one... 1876, Walter Camp is a freshman at Yale (Mr. Football has arrived) ... 1874, 
Harvard plays its first game, with McGill of Montreal... 50 cents admits “bearer and ladies to seats... 
1881, Alexander “Teeny Bits” Moffat is Princeton’s idol...invents the spiral punt, which in 1961 is still one 
of the game’s thrills; 1883, Moffat kicks five goals against Harvard, three with his right foot; two with his left... 
1884, Princeton springs the “V” or wedge, the beginning of mass play, which is to dominate play until 
1910... 1888, offensive blocking comes in, team play improves...a freshman guard from Minnesota 
—Pudge Heffelfinger”—arrives at Yale and promptly shows how to blunt the wedge. by flying at it with 
knees drawn. He is destined to become one of the game’s immortals, plays and coaches for 50 years, lives 
to 86, giving to the game to the end... 1889, Amos Alonzo Stagg makes Camp’s All-America at end. is 
sought by major league teams for his baseball pitching prowess, but casts his lot with the amateurs at 
new-born Chicago University... 1890, the first Army-Navy game...1892. Stanford and California start 
their rivalry, with two games, one in the Spring, one in the Fall, Stanford winning the first 14 to 10, the 
second is a 10-10 draw...Stagg’s “Christians” play a night game in old Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, losing to Yale Consolidated... playing at center for Stagg is James A. Naismith, from McGill 
of Montreal, who will invent basketball, the following year...Lorin F. Deland, a Boston construction 
engineer, chess expert and student of military tactics, gives Harvard Captain Bernard Trafford the idea of 
introducing into football Napoleon’s “multiply mass by rapidity” ...result is the “flying wedge”... startles 
the football world, especially the Yale team which encountered it for the first time... 1894, Chicago under 
Stagg is the first team from the East to show on the West Coast, playing Stanford, coached by Walter 
Camp, in San Francisco on Christmas and in Los Angeles at midweek... 1899, football has arrived in the 
South, Sewanee winning 12, is scored on only by Auburn... 1900 and the new century...“ Hurry Up” Yost, 
Willie Heston and those point-a-minute Michigan teams...January 1, 1902, the first Rose Bowl game at 
Pasadena, Heston and Michigan slaughters Stanford, 49 to 0...1903, “Pop” Warner's Carlisle Indians 
“slicker” the sophisticated Harvards with the hidden ball trick and walk to a touchdown... 1905, Stagg’s 
Chicago hands Michigan its first loss in 56 games under Yost, 2 to 0, on a safety in a game Stagg singles 
out as “the greatest I ever saw under the 5-yard rule”... Eckersall stars ... in 1906, “Eck” twice kicks 5 field 
goals in a single game. 
1906: ENTER, the FORWARD PASS 

1914, Rockne, Dorais and Notre Dame show a surprised Army team how to use the new “air arm”... 1916, 
Rose Bowl resumes, first game since 1902... Washington State 14 to 0 over Brown, with All-American 
Fritz Pollard... 1920, George Gipp at Notre Dame is hero, then martyr, as pneumonia claims him... Jim 
Thorpe heads new “pro” league, destined to become today’s National League... 1926, Soldiers Field, 
Chicago, 111,000 in football's largest crowd go wild as Army and Navy play 21-21 thriller... 1928, “the 
Gipper” comes back to haunt the Army—‘some day, when the going is tough and the odds are against 
us, ask a Notre Dame team to win one for ‘the Gipper’.” was his dying request to Rockne—“this is the day.” 
is all Rockne had to say. @ 
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By THEODOR SCHUCHAT 


More Social Security Payments? 


Social security changes of 1961 
crowded out changes passed last year 
by Congress. Many people affected by 
1960 amendments still do not know they 
are now eligible for benefits. The law 
gave these men and women 12 months to 
apply without any loss of benefits. 

But the year of grace expired last 
month--and thousands have not yet ap- 
plied. 








During next 11 months those who 
became eligible in October 1960--when 
last year's social security amendments 
went into effect--can apply for 
their benefits and still get some 
extra payments. Those who apply now-- 
in November, for example--will receive 
ll months of back benefits. But every 





| month of delay now will mean a month 


of benefit payments lost. 


Here's who's eligible for payments 
under last year's social security 
changes: 


1. Those turned down previously 
because they hadn't worked 
long enough. The 1960 law re- 
duced the amount of work needed 
to qualify--and the 1961 law 
cut it stil further. EG"s 
worth checking again with the 
local social security office. 


2. Survivors of workerS=-=-men or 
women--who died between March 
31, 1938 and January 1, 1940. 
Until the 1960 changes, social 
security benefits had been pay- 
able only to survivors of work- 
ers who died in 1940 or later. 


5. Dependent widowers of women 
workers who died before Sep- 
tember 1950. The 1960 changes 
fhade these men eligible for the 
first time. 








End of November is deadline for 





workers who have been totally disabled 
for 18 months or more and their de- 
pendents. If they wait until later to 
apply, they may lose some back social 
security payments. 


Over 62 and still on the job? 
Many older workers have not applied 
for benefit payments because they be- 
lieve they may be earning too much to 
be eligible. But they may be wrong, 
social security officials say. Under 
recent changes in the law, they may 
now be eligible for payments during 
some months of the year--perhaps the 
entire year. 





Schedule a visit to your social 
security office if you're in this sit- 
uation. Maybe you're eligible for pay- 
ments now, maybe not. If not, you still 
benefit. By applying now, you will get 
payments more promptly when you do be-= 
come eligible. 





Join Peace Corps 


"We do not have any upper age 
limit as qualification for Peace Corps 
service," says R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., 
Peace Corps director, in reply to plea 
of G. Warfield Hobbs, president of Na- 
tional Council on Aging, that retired 
people be permitted to help newly de- 
veloping nations (Washington News 
Desk, September 1961). So far, Peace 
Corps has signed up 8 men and women 
over 50--seven teachers and a county 
agricultural agent--including one mar- 
ried couple. 











Peace Corps is seeking volunteers 
who can teach trade crafts, nurses and 
technicians of all kinds. Director 
Shriver points out unique advantage 
of older volunteers. "In addition to 
the expertness that years of experi- 
ence bring, his age gives him a status 
of authority that is denied a young 
person regardless of the expertness of 
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the latter." 


If you're interested and believe you 
can meet tough Peace Corps standards, 
get in touch with the Director of Re- 
cruitment, The Peace Corps, Washing- 
ton'25, D.C. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 





Fifteen years ago only 17% of the 
disabled workers restored to self-sup- 
port were over age 45. Even many ex- 
perts thought that this older age- 
group couldn't learn to live with a 
disability and return to satisfying 
work. Yet today 32% of the people 
helped back on the payroll by the 
State-Federal vocational rehabilitation 
program are over 45. The national Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation is 
proud of the expanded services it 
helps provide for older people--and 
with ample reason. 


Diabetes Test 


Annual diabetes test is strongly 
advised by U.S. Public Health Service 
for everyone over age 40. New national 
Statistics show at least 2 out of 
every 100 older people have diabetes 
and don't know it--a rate 5 to 6 times 
higher than among vounger folk. A sim- 
ple blood test once a year after age 
40 will let you know you're healthy-- 
and if not, it will let your doctor 
Start treatment early to halt or re- 
tard the disease. 








Non-Profit Rental Housing 


Scores of organizations through- 
out the country are applying for 100% 
Housing and Home Finance Agency loans 
for non-profit rental housing for old- 
er people. Churches, fraternal orders, 
trade unions, civic organizations such 
as Kiwanis have applied for more than 
the $75 million currently available 
for lending. HHFA's program chief 
warns community groups they must ac- 
cept the responsibility of supporting 








projects "not just through the initial 
construction stages, but on for 5, 

10, 20 and 30 or more years during the 
occupancy of the dwellings." 


Read the Label! 


Read the label, warns U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration, and don't 
waste money on beautifiers with myste- 
rious "miracle" ingredients. "Cosmet- 
ics properly used can help greatly to 
improve one's appearance," FDA states. 
"But don’t fall for products that 
claim to 'restore youthful skin,' 
‘grow hair on bald heads,' or other 
far-fetched promises that appeal to 
natural desires to be young and at- 
tractive. 








"Beware eSpecially of cosmetics 
claimed to have some mysterious miracle 
ingredient, such as ‘royal bee jelly,' 
‘turtle oil' or something equally out- 
landish. The cosmetic label is not re- 
quired to list the ingredients. When 
they are played up it's for promotion- 
al reasons." 


An FDA booklet tells what everyone 
should know about the packaging .and 
labeling provisions of the national 
laws protecting American consumers. In 
Simple form--with cartoon drawings-- 
it tells what to look for on labels 
and how to use label information to 
safeguard your health and pocketbook. 


The booklet covers "health foods" 
and vitamin-mineral products...their 
promotion by door-to-door salesmen... 
vibrator devices for weight and figure 
control...and the need to read and 
heed warning labels on drugs and house- 
hold chemicals. "Read the Label on 
Foods, Drugs, Devices, Cosmetics and 
Household Chemicals" is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. for 20c. Discounts of 
25% are allowed on orders of 100 or 


























more copies. @ 
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By KAY HILLYARD 
Home Economics Editor 


E ALL have memories. Quite logically (if 

any memory is at all logical) it centers 
around some festivity such as Thanksgiving, 
and the coming Holiday Season. 

Some simple thing triggers our memory. It 
may be a very beautiful chrysanthemum that 
reminds one of a particular Thanksgiving foot- 
ball game. It may be seeing a racoon.coat on TV 
that leads back to an unusually pleasant occa- 
sion. It may be a simple mention of scalloped 
oysters. 

Scalloped oysters does it to me. My father 
insisted that if we didn’t have anything else but 
the turkey on Thanksgiving, we had to have 
scalloped oysters. This, of course, is nothing 
more than crumbled saltines, oysters, oyster 
liquor and cream, and plenty of butter—seasoned 
with tradition. Everyone has some combination 
of food that is seasoned the same way. What’s 
yours, by the way? 

Thanksgiving dinners were quite different 40 
years ago. They really were feasts, almost Ro- 
man style. If, after dinner, the men didn’t have 
to move their belts over a notch and the women 
didn’t look uncomfortable (who ever heard of 
taking off your corset!), then the dinner wasn’t 
a success. 
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THANKSGIVINGS? 


You started out with a cocktail, of the fish or 
fruit variety. After that came soup—it was clear 
consomme in our house. Then came the turkey 
and everything that went with it. If we may be 
personal, father was an inveterate jingler. We 
remember the Thanksgiving when, before carv- 
ing the turkey, he spouted out his latest rhyme: 
“Jumping Jemminy, aren’t we in luck, Mrs. 
McDonald has cooked us a duck.” Protesting 
about talking duck instead of turkey, we were 
told in no uncertain terms that it was “poetic 
license.” 

And what went with the turkey? Everything! 
Naturally there was dressing, and in our New 
England tradition home there were two varie- 
ties: oyster in one end and sausage in the other, 
with plenty of sage. It didn’t make any differ- 
ence whether there was a dish of scalloped 
oysters or not, there still had to be some oyster 
dressing. We know that every one of you has a 
favorite dressing for turkey but we are in the 
mood to give you ours. Call it stuffing, if you 
wish. 

TOASTED SAUSAGE STUFFING 
2 pounds day-old-bread 
1 pound bulk sausage 
Y, cube butter 
2 medium sized onions, chopped 
1 cup thinly sliced celery 
1 teaspoon salt 











V4 teaspoon each thyme and marjoram 
V2 teaspoon sage 

Water to moisten 

Toast bread and cut into cubes. Cook and 
crumble sausage until it looks like shot; add 
chopped onions and celery the last 5 minutes of 
cooking. Add butter to sausage and stir until 
melted. Combine the toast cubes, over which you 
have sprinkled the salt, thyme, marjoram, and 
sage, with the sausage, onions, and celery. Pour 
about ¥2 cup water in the pan in which the saus- 
age was cooked, stir to pick up the drippings, and 
pour over toast cubes, etc. Add enough more 
water so that when you pick up a handful of the 
stuffing it just barely holds together. Enough for 
a 12 to 15 pound bird. (Taste before you put it 
in the bird; you may wish to add a bit of salt; it 
all depends on how much salt was in the sausage.) 
If you use oysters in the stuffing, eliminate the 
sausage, increase the butter to 1 cube, chop the 
oysters and use the oyster liquor as part of the 
liquid, and quite possibly you will need to in- 
crease the salt. 

We are not about to talk about roasting the 
bird. You have your own favorite method. We’d 
like, however, to add one thought. If you belong 
to the school that uses a butter and water- 
saturated cloth over the bird, fold it up when 
you are through with it, wrap it in foil, and put 
it in the freezer until the next bird—say about 
Christmas. You can use it again, and you won’t 
have to soak it in fat again. 

So much for the bird. Naturally you will have 
cranberry sauce or cranberry mold alongside. 
And we were brought up on candied sweet pota- 
toes, mashed potatoes, and creamed onions. 
There’s another school of thought on Thanks- 
giving menus that likes sauerkraut with the 
turkey—we like it particularly well mixed with 
grated carrot —and cooked quite a while. Ac- 
tually the tartness is a nice counterpoint. Yes, 
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we know it sounds as if we were an iconoclast. 
If you really want something different as a 
garnish for the turkey, you might try these. 


CATSUP APPLES 


3 large apples 
6 tablespoons brown sugar 
6 tablespoons catsup 
3 tablespoons butter 

Wash cooking apples but do not peel. Cut in 
half, crosswise. Core. Place in baking dish, cut- 
side up. On each half place 1 tablespoon each of 
brown sugar and catsup and 12 tablespoon 
butter. Place about % cup hot water in the bot- 
tom of the dish and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) for about 30 minutes. Just before remov- 
ing from oven, turn apples with cut side down to 
absorb the juice. (If you are really feeling adven- 
turesome, add a smidgeon of curry.) Serve as a 
garnish for the turkey. 

And no cook in those days would be caught in 
her apron without producing homemade hot 
rolls for the Thanksgiving dinner. We have sort 
of kept this recipe as something rather special 
and haven’t given it out before, but it’s Thanks- 
giving and we are feeling in a “giving’”’ mood. So 
here is our favorite recipe for rolls. 

They’re different because they are made with 
a mashed potato base so they are so light you 
think they have been touched with a fairy wand. 
And we have made them just as successfully 
with dehydrated packaged mashed potatoes. The 
trick is to use as little flour as you can get by 
with and still be able to handle them easily. 


MASHED POTATO ROLLS 


1 yeast cake or 1 package active dry yeast 
Y2 cup lukewarm water 
VY, cup shortening 

1 teaspoon salt 
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Y_ cup sugar 

1 cup hot mashed potatoes 

1 cup scalded milk 

2 eggs 

6 to 7 cups all-purpose flour 

Break yeast cake or empty dry yeast package 

into lukewarm water and let stand until ready to 
use. Place shortening, salt, and sugar in a bowl 
and add hot mashed potatoes; mix well. Stir in 
hot scalded milk and stir until the shortening is 
melted. When mixture is lukewarm, add the well 
beaten eggs and the yeast-water mixture. Stir in 
flour to make a soft dough. The amount will de- 
pend upon the moisture present in the potatoes 
and the flour. Have the dough as soft as possible 
and still be able to handle it — about the con- 
sistency of good biscuit dough. Let rise until 
double in bulk, knead slightly on a floured board, 
shape as desired, let rise until double in bulk 
again, no more than double. Bake in a hot oven 
(400°) for 12 to 15 minutes depending on size. 
| think you'll like them. If you wish to. keep them 
in the refrigerator and make a new batch every 
night or so, add % teaspoon soda to the original 
mixture and knock down every day. 

The next course, traditionally, was the salad. 
It usually was fruit of some kind. And, of 
course, there was always celery and olives about 
that point. If we can reminisce again, we remem- 
ber how annoyed mother was when a certain 
cousin (that we didn’t like very well anyway) 
said about this point, ‘Please pass the celery so 
I can take the taste out of my mouth.” As I 
remember, she wasn’t invited again. 

Nowadays we are apt to say, “Let’s eat des- 
sert later.”’ But that didn’t go in the Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner of 40 years ago. You ate dessert — 
and if you didn’t, the hostess never forgave you. 
Your reputation was in question because who 
ever heard of your attending a Thanksgiving 
dinner when you didn’t eat the dessert! It just 
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wasn’t done. Of course, we have known occa- 
sions when the men in the family suggested that 
they would like to “stretch a bit’”’ before dessert 
and that was considered to be a compliment to 
the cook providing they didn’t “stretch” more 
than 15 minutes. Actually, this was a chance for 
the women to get the dishes in order in the 
kitchen and get the food put away. 

For dessert? In our home there was a choice 
of mince pie with hard sauce, pumpkin pie with 
whipped cream, and apple pie with cheese, and 
you were actually a “piker” if you didn’t say, 
“T’ll have a small piece of all three.” 

Yes, Thanksgiving dinners have changed and 
considering the number of pounds I have accu- 
mulated, I’d say for the better. But there are 
still a certain number of “musts” for any 
Thanksgiving dinner and the “musts” depend 
on where you were “brought up” and how you 
have mated the old and the new. 

Anyway, Happy Thanksgiving to all of you. 
And I hope you enjoy that piece of turkey as 
much as I will! 


Gi St 


AN APPETIZER is one of the humorous touches 
in foods. It reflects the hostess’ ingenuity and 
originality. Often it is recommended after the 
meat and potatoes have faded away into the 
limbo of good dinners. In these days of dips 
here and dips there, some of the appetizers that 
dated back to the 20’s and 30’s are worth re- 
juvenating. Remember the way we used to wrap 
stuffed olives in a third of a slice of bacon, 
fasten with a cocktail pick, and broil until the 
bacon was done? And those squares of cream 
cheese wrapped in strips of dried beef? And 
slices of dill pickle on toasted rounds of bread, 
topped with grated cheese mixed with a little 
cream, and heated in the oven? @ 
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OU MIGHT think the two men surrounded 

by yelling, bouncing boys at the Columbia 
Park Boys’ Club would want to be anywhere 
else. 

But both put in a good day’s work at the Club. 
And, more important, they love it. 

“Working with youngsters is not only fun, it 
keeps me on my toes,” says Ed Russell, a jaunty 
77, who with only one good arm is in charge of 
the Club’s vocational department. This senti- 
ment is echoed by Ed Levy, 76, who, despite a 
ruptured ear drum, tolerates the shouting de- 
mands boys make upon him in his job as mem- 
bership clerk. 

Both men came to the Club after leading 
entirely different lives. Ed Russell is a retired 
Army major who lived a rigorous military life. 
Now he is patient and gentle in his work with 
youngsters. 

Ed Levy led the peaceful life of a tailor who 
was married but had no children. Now his days 
are filled with many youngsters, shouts and 
laughter. 

Both men, though not physically big, are big 
men doing a big job. They are helping the future 
generation establish a good, solid foundation. 
The jobs these men do, cover a great part of the 
work at the Boys’ Club. Ed Russell instructs the 
boys in chess and checkers, photography, ce- 
ramics, and woodworking. Not only is he a good 
teacher, he is handy at building. 

Since money is always a problem with Boys’ 
Clubs, much of the equipment and games have 
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for the adult who likes youngsters, 


here’s opportunity and fun... 


been built by Ed Russell. In one instance he built 
276 handsome trophies of wood in only four 
weeks. When it comes to ceramics, Ed Russell 
can make the ceramic clay from powder then 
break the clay back into powder. This is a diffi- 
cult task, but he does it because it saves money 
for the Club. 

Ed Levy comes into contact with the boys 
when they are at their loudest. He checks the 
boys’ membership cards as they enter the Club, 
full of pep and rarin’ to go. Then he waits on 
them as they clamor to buy emblems, T-shirts 
and other supplies at the Club store. And he 
signs them up for trips, lunch programs, keeps 
records and answers the telephone. _ 

How does Ed Levy stand the noise? 

“After being childless all your life, the shouts 
of happy youngsters is like music,” he says. 
“But it does hurt my ear drum at times and I 
have to ask for quiet. Fortunately, the boys are 
pretty good and usually cooperate.” 

How about the long hours? 

Ed Russell answers: “I put in a full day—from 
7 a.m. to 5 p.m. My one good arm does get a 
good workout and I usually go home pretty 
tuckered out. But that’s the way I like it...I 
know I’ve put in a good day of satisfying work. 
No man should ask for anything more than 
that.” 

Do the boys try to put anything over on the older 
men? 

Archie Avedisian, Club executive director, 
says: “The boys have more respect for the older 
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The warm friendship between men and boys at the 


Columbia Park Boys’ Club is shown in this photo 
of Ed Levy, membership clerk and some members. 


TO A YOU 


teach at Boys’ Clubs. There is a great need for men 
and women with talent, skill and nobby knowledge. 


Women, too, fill a definite need at Boys’ Clubs. 
Besides teaching the culinary arts, many women 
work as librarians, clerks and special instructors. 


Woodworking is just one of the skills that Ed Rus- 
sell, with his one good arm, is teaching. Others 
are photography, ceramics, checkers, and chess. 


isle 


Time and patience are essential ingredients in train- 
ing youngsters. That’s why retired men and women 
have much to offer to the youth organizations. 


can be put to good use at a Boys’ Club. These boys 
are learning about the wonderful world of books. 











Lend a Hand 


men than they do for some of our younger in- 
structors. Both Eds are small fellows—around 
5’ 3”—and a lot of the boys tower over them. 
But you should see the boys toe the mark when- 
ever either of them speak up.” 

The respect and love the boys feel for the 
older men takes heart-warming turns. Often, 
one of the boys will cling onto the hands of one 
of the older men. Or the youngsters will just 
keep hanging around either of the Eds. Archie 
explains: 

“Whenever this happens, you can bet that the 
youngster comes from a broken home. Then 
they turn to the older men for the counsel and 
understanding a boy needs from his father.” 

Both Ed Levy and Ed Russell have also been 
very successful in dealing with problem chil- 
dren. In one case there was a boy who wouldn’t 
enter into any activities. Ed Russell noticed 
that he showed some interest in a boat-building 
project. So he let the youngster try his hand at 
this work; now the boy is happily pounding 
nails. 

Archie adds: “The older fellows usually have 
the patience that younger men lack. Both Eds 
can take the time and trouble required to work 
out a boy’s problem.” 

The director goes on to explain that these 
qualities make the older men well suited for 
special interest work (such as hobbies, arts, 
crafts) —in contrast to organized sports, which 
might be better off in the hands of a younger 
man. 

However, he has found that retired men can 
make excellent sport directors and coaches. 
When working with the Flatbush Boys’ Clubs, 
he recalls that Sid Terris, an all-time great 
boxer from Brooklyn, was one of the instruc- 
tors...and that many an adult can pass along 
his boxing, basketball and tennis skills to 
youngsters. 

What other kind of work can one do at Boys 
Clubs? 

“Anything that a person does in business or 
as a hobby can be put to good use for a Boys’ 
Club,” answers Archie. “We need people to do 
office work, keep records, work in libraries, 
hobby museums, and any kind of special interest 
work such as arts and crafts, dramatics, music 
...the works. We even need men to act as 
ushers at plays and parties; and, of course, we 
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had special need for one man who was a retired, 
professional Santa Claus.” 

He points out that there are now some 80,000 
men and women serving as volunteers in a wide 
variety of capacities. Many are presidents and 
members of the board of individual Clubs. 
Others lend professional skills to the task of 
building juvenile decency. And many are teach- 
ing such usable skills in such diverse fields as 
electronics, printing, auto mechanics, painting, 
ceramics, writing and editing, music and a 
myriad of other subjects not normally available 
to youngsters. 

There are many opportunities for women. 
Work as librarians, clerical positions, arts and 
crafts, game rooms instruction and similar posi- 
tions are usually salaried. In the volunteer area, 
many women find pleasure and satisfaction in 
introducing youngsters to the culinary arts. 
Other women have skirted the sometimes mun- 
dane domestic science field and teach the boys 
such exotic sciences as astronomy and natural 
sciences. 

Are people trained for work at Boys’ Clubs? 

Archie explains: “Sure. Take Ed Levy, for 
instance. He wasn’t experienced in office and 
accounting work. But we trained him to do the 
job and he’s doing it very well. And Ed Russell 
learned photography and many other crafts he 
now teaches the youngsters. So, if someone is 
willing to learn, we’ll sure teach him. And, we 
give everyone who works with us a training pe- 
riod not only in his or her job but in handling 
youngsters.” 

What kind of salary can a retired person get by 
working at a Boys’ Club? , 

Salaries often range from $50 to $100 a 
month, depending upon the hours and type of 
job. “A primary requisite for this work is to 
sincerely like boys,” says Archie. “You may not 
get rich at work like this, but it is satisfying and 
it has its rewards. Boys’ Clubs offer a construc- 
tive program of recreation and sports—what- 
ever facilities we can muster and whatever skills 
our staff has—to boys from low income families, 
inadequate homes, and poor neighborhood en- 
vironment. Here is a great opportunity to pass 
along their skills and ideals to youngsters so 
they will grow into responsible citizens.” 


How does a person apply for these jobs? 

Archie explains: “There are never advertise- 
ments for jobs like these. The best way is to 
look up the nearest club in the telephone direc- 
tory, or you can find out about this work through 
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Intense concentration of youngsters show they are 
eager to learn. Here, Ed Russell performs a diffi- 
cult task in making furniture for his eager audience. 


the nearest office of the United Crusade or Com- 
munity Chest. Also, you can write to the na- 
tional headquarters: Boys’ Clubs of America, 
771 First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.” 

Remember, there is a need for all skills and 
interests, and a need for persons to work any 
number of hours a week. So there is room for 
anyone interested in this work. 
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Youngsters have profound respect for the older 


men. Often, the boys will turn to them for the 
affection they might seek from a missing father. 





And as Ed Russell and Ed Levy say: “Work- 
ing with youngsters is not only fun... it keeps 
you on your toes.” 

For information on other work with youngsters, read 
“We Help the Girl Scouts’’ (HARVEST YEARS, March, 
pp. 29-31). In a subsequent issue, we will report on 
opportunities with the Boy Scouts and other youth 
organizations. 








in the United States Today. 





BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA is a national organization which has been in 
existence since 1860. This year is the second century of operation since the first 
Boys’ Club was started in Hartford, Connecticut. Ex-President Herbert Hoover 
is the Chairman of the Board of Directors of Boys’ Clubs of America. There are 
598 Boys’ Clubs located in the United States and there is a new club opening 
somewhere every eight days. It is one of the fastest growing youth movements 
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Harvest Years 
Reader’s Page 


KEEP CHEERFUL AND INTERESTED 
Dear Sir: 
I want to tell you how very much we enjoy 
HARVEST YEARS. We are 80 and 75 and we 
know retired folks need to keep cheerful and 
interested to be happy. 
Sincerely 
Mrs. Geo. W. Kiplinger 
Upland, Calif. 

GOOD MATERIAL 

Dear Sir: 

Thank you for sending me a copy of HAR- 
VEST YEARS. It contains good material and is 
well edited. 

Sincerely 
Elsie McElhinney 
Parkville, Missouri 
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OUTSTANDING MAGAZINE 
Dear Sir: 

My husband, who is a doctor, takes your 
magazine and we, along with our patients, think 
it is a most outstanding magazine. I should like 
to subscribe for one year for my father. He is 
retired and, I believe, would enjoy reading this 
very much. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Donald Hunter 
Boyonton Beach, Florida 


FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
Dear Sir: 

I have found all of your articles excellent; of 
particular interest were: “Are You a Sucker for 
Swindlers” (July) and “My Feet Are Killing 
Me” (April). In addition to the above I have 
found all other articles in the magazine in- 
formative and am keeping all copies for future 
reference. 

Sincerely, 

J. A. Leahy 

San Francisco 
DO YOU REMEMBER? 

Midwestern farm children of 60 years ago 
thrilled to “Thrash-machine’s a’comin!” 

Understanding rural schoolteachers permitted 
us to abandon books as the puffing steam “in- 
jine,” dragging its satellite thrasher, stacker 
and waterwagon, passed en route to the next 
grain-threshing job. As the only self-propelled 
machine on country roads, it was an unusual 
sight. Gertrude Leach 

Washington, D. C. 
Editor's Note: Our thanks and $5 go to Mrs. Leach. If 
you have a bit of remembrance you'd like to share with 
other readers, please send to us. For every one pub- 
lished, HARVEST YEARS will pay $5. 


BY PROXY 
I'd like to tell my love for you 
And send it in a letter 
To make you understand my heart— 
But Shakespeare wrote it better. 


If | could play a perfect tune 
To fit a lilting metre 
I'd make a nocturne of my love— 
But Chopin sang it sweeter. 
So when you hear sweet music, think 
That | mean every word of it 
And every poem tells my love — 
Although | never wrote it. 
Betty Toles 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Our thanks and $5 go to Mrs. Toles. Remember, 


HARVEST YEARS pays $5 for every poem published. 


HARVEST YEARS 
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Who’s Working 
for You 


In the Field 


of Aging 


ISS OLLIE A. RANDALL is currently serv- 

ing as vice-president of The National 
Council on the Aging and as principal consult- 
ant to the Ford Foundation’s Program in Aging. 
She also served as vice chairman of The National 
Committee on the Aging, predecessor to The 
Council, from 1950 until 1960—the entire term 
of its existence. 

Miss Randall has been engaged in work with 
older people since 1916. For many years she was 
associated with the Community Service Society 
with reSponsibility for a variety of activities 
which included casework, sheltered workshops, 
vacation services, a home for the aged, employ- 
ment of older workers and the administration 
of Tompkins Square House, the first specially 
designed apartment house for older people. Miss 
Randall conceived the idea for Tompkins Square 
House in the late 20’s. 

Miss Randall is active in many state pro- 
grams: Consultant to the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems of the 
Aging, the New York State Joint Hospital Sur- 
vey and Planning Commission, a member of the 
Governor’s Advisory Committee on Problems of 
the Elderly, of the New York State Department 
of Social Welfare’s Advisory Committee on 
Standards for Voluntary Institutions for the 
Aged, of the New York State Council on Recrea- 
tion for the Elderly. She has held the offices of 
president of the Gerontological Society and of 
the New York State Conference on Social Wel- 
fare as well as many others. 

As consultant to the Housing and Medical 
Care Sections of the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, as a member of the first Advisory 
Committee on Housing for the Elderly of the 
Federal Housing Administration, Miss Randall 
has also been active on the national level. 

One of the significant programs Miss Randall 
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is engaged in at present is that of the Florence 
Heller School for Advanced Studies in Social 
Welfare at Brandeis University, the only school 
for doctoral study in social work. Miss Randall 
serves as a member of the Board of Overseers of 
the School and as one of its lecturers. She is also 
chairman of the Evaluation Committee of the 
Brandeis University Project in Community Or- 
ganization and is acting as consultant to the 
Project on the Study of Priorities’ Determina- 
tion in Community Planning under the direction 
of Dean Nathan Cohen of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity’s School of Applied Social Sciences. 
(Both Projects are underwritten by the Ford 
Foundation.) 

In 1934, Miss Randall received an honorary 
Master of Arts Degree from Brown University, 
her Alma Mater, for her work with older people; 
in 1950 she received the only special citation at 
the First National Conference on Aging in 
Washington, D. C.; in 1958, a special citation 
from the New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging. 

She also received one of two awards for out- 
standing service in social welfare given by the 
National Conference on Social Welfare in San 
Francisco, 1959, and was recipient of one of 
three awards for distinguished service from 
Senior 65er’s of the Retail Workers Local of the 
AFL-CIO in 1960. She was made an honorary 
member of The Personnel Club of New York 
and of the Pembroke Alumnae Association 
(Brown University) in 1959. 

Miss Randall is the author of a great number 
of articles and chapters on aging in journals 
and books of a professional nature as well as 
other periodicals. Her lecture schedule is a very 
demanding one, despite retirement from “regu- 
lar employment” with the Community Service 
Society. 
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SOON TO APPEAR IN HARVEST YEARS 


Start a Mail Order Business 
Be Careful — It’s Your Heart 


Let’s Bring Back Christmas Spirit! 


Layman’s Guide to Travel 


Your State Employment Department 


Living History Through Stamps 





Tropical Fish Can Bring Gold 
Let’s Live South of the Border 
Food for the New Year 


Facts on Health Insurance 
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